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MORTON OF MERRY MOUNT 


ISTORIC truth often contains elements stranger and more dramatic 

H than fiction, yet writers of romance incline to fling their opportuni- 
ties away. Motley did this, when dealing with the character of 
Thomas Morton, in his maiden effort called ‘‘ Merry Mount;” while Haw- 
thorne, in his ‘‘ Twice Told Tales,” was still more heedless of the true value 
of the same theme. These attractive writers, therefore, have made the 
general reader familiar with Morton’s name, but little more. Prompted by 
a vague, and as yet undeveloped historic instinct, Motley offered a half 
apology for the doubtful character of his performance, but the reader 
searches in vain on the page of Hawthorne for some proper indication, that 
the picture of Morton is not the offspring of an imagination every way 
weird, morbid, and grotesque. Who, therefore, was Morton of Merry 
Mount, that he should present such an aspect in early New England history ? 
Thomas Morton was a London lawyer, who, about the year 1622, estab- 
lished himself upon Mount Wollaston, or ‘‘ Merry Mount,” an eminence in 
the present town of Quincy, overlooking Massachusetts Bay, being twice 
sent back to England, whence he finally returned to be cast into prison and 
die. Yet this statement is too brief. Let us, then, go back to Morton’s 
cotemporaries, though in examining some historical writers we shall find 
their statements as unreliable as the unqualified romance. It is, therefore, 
necessary to hear what such men as Bradford have to say, as the grim Gov- 
ernor of Piymouth, after declaring that Morton obtained Mount Wollaston 
by violence and fraud, alleges that he fell into a licentious life, ‘‘ powering 
out into all profaneness.” According to this magnate, ‘‘ Morton became the 
lord of misrule, and maintained (as it were) a Schoole of Athisme.” He 
and his friends were also guilty both of ‘ quaffing” and ‘‘ drinking” wine 
and strong waters in ‘‘ great exsess.”’ One gossip reported the quantity to 
be ten shillings worth ‘‘in a morning.” They also set up a ‘‘ May-pole.” 
Probably Morton did not know the signification of the May-pole, but he 
and his men fell to ‘‘ dancing aboute”’ it all the same, and not once only, but 
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for ‘‘ many days togeather ;”’ also ‘‘ inviting the Indean women for their con- 
sorts, dancing and frisking together (like so many fairies, or furies rather), 
and,” the virtuous old chronicler solemnly adds, ‘‘ worse practices.” What 
these ‘‘ practices” were, the Governor does not disclose, though they must 
have been very bad, coming, as they did, after the May-pole. Still he gives 
a hint, and says, that it was “as if they had anew revived and celebrated 
the feasts of y* Roman Goddes Flora, or the beastly practices of y* madd 
Bachanalians.”’ Yet even this was not the worst, for this Morton of Merry 
Mount presumed to write ‘‘ poetrie,” even verses that tended to ‘‘ lasciv- 
iousness,”’ and to ‘‘ destruction and scandall.’”’ They ‘‘ chainged allso the 
name of their place,” and, instead of Mount Wollaston, called it ‘‘ Merie 
mounte, as if the jolity would have lasted ever.” This state of things 
continued until Endicott visited ‘‘ those partes,” when he cut the May-pole 
down, and admonished them to see that there was ‘‘ better walking.’’' 
Similar language might be quoted from other old writers, who, with modern 
historians, have put Morton and his friends before the public in a false light. 
Even one who left Morton's character better than he found it, and evidently 
wrote without prejudice, speaks of him as probably wholly devoid of prin- 
ciple.* Thomas Morton forms one of the most picturesque yet least under- 
stood characters in early New England history. It has been considered 
well-nigh a proof of loyalty to treat his memory with scorn. 

Of Morton’s history prior to his arrival in New England, little is known. 
Upon the title-page of his book, he describes himself as of ‘‘ Clifford’s Inn, 
Gent.”” Bradford says, that he ‘‘ had been a kind of petie-fogger of Furni- 
fell’s Inn.” Dudley adds, that he ‘‘had beene an Attorney in the Weste 
Countreyes.” On this point Morton volunteers no information, but Maver- 
ick speaks of him as a ‘‘ gentleman of good qualitie.” Morton begins the 
account of his proceedings by saying that, in the month of June, Anno 
Salutis, 1622, it was ‘‘ my chaunce to arrive in the parts of New England, 
with 30 Servants, and provisions of all sorts fit for a plantation” (p. 59). 
He may have come with Weston’s colony in the Charity. It is clear enough 
that Morton was in New England at Michaelmas, 1622. 

In 1625 Wollaston came to Massachusetts with thirty men. This indi- 
vidual is described by Bradford as ‘‘ a man of pretie parts,” and possessed 
ofan abundance of the supplies required to establish a colony. He also 
says that when Wollaston went to Virginia he left one Fitcher as his deputy, 
whom Morton overcame with drink, and then persuaded the servants to 
rebel. The falsity of this story, however, lies upon its face. Such an act 
must inevitably have become the subject of proceedings. The fact that no 
proceedings were hinted at by those who employed every pretext for an- 
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noying the master of Merry Mount, shows that the act complained of never 
took place, and that Morton was first on the ground at Wollaston, while Mr. 
Adams, who has generously exonerated him from some charges, admits 
that Wollaston ‘‘ had neither charter nor grant of land,” while Bradford 
allows that Morton had an ‘‘interest” in the enterprise. The story of 
Bradford may, therefore, be left to take care of itself, though, before pass- 
ing from the subject, it will be proper to state what does not appear to 
have been recognized by any writer heretofore, namely, that Morton actu- 
ally had a patent. No early writer utters a syllable which indicates that 
Morton’s right to the soil was questioned. His settlement was commenced 
at a place known by the Indians as ‘‘ Passonagesset,” which was changed 
to ‘‘ Mount Wollaston,” and afterward by Morton to ‘‘ Ma-re Mount,” in- 
tended for ‘‘ Merry Mount,” though, to the ear, it might suggest the Latin 
of the Mount by the Sea. Here on this beautiful elevation, amid scenes 
that lifted the mind up ‘‘ from Nature to Nature’s God,” Thomas Morton, 
the London lawyer, we are told, set up ‘‘as it were,” a ‘‘ Schoole of 
Athisme.” But what kind of atheism was taught? The reader may judge, 
from the fact that the text-books used were the Bible and Common Prayer. 
Speaking of himself, Morton writes: ‘‘ Our Master [of Ma-re-Mount] say 
they, reades the Bible and the Word of God, and useth the booke of Com- 
mon Prayer.” * Nevertheless we are told that he set up a ‘‘ Schoole of 
Athisme.” It is undeniable that Morton became an object of aversion largely 
for the reason that he used the Prayer Book. The answer to Bradford and 
all those who have fallen into the notion that Morton was a Bohemian, with- 
out law or morals, and believing in nothing, is found in Morton’s own work, 
a book denounced the most severely by those who know it best by its 
back. Let us therefore glance at ‘‘ The New English Canaan,” a quaint 
little quarto, forming a bibliographical nut that librarians have long essayed 
to crack.* 

The ‘‘ New English Canaan”’ is divided into three books, the first and 
second of which describe the country and the aborigines, while the third is 
devoted to Morton’s connection with the men of Plymouth and Boston. 
At the end of the second book is an Epilogue, ‘‘ New Canaan’s Genius,” 
which may show that originally his intention was to end there. This Epi- 
logue finds New Canaan's genius in Lake Champlain, and probably forms 
the earliest existing example of lake poetry in connection with America. 
Morton saw that great commercial advantages might be derived from 

** Th’ admired Lake of Erocoise.” , 
‘*New English Canaan,” upon the whole, is a remarkable work to proceed 
from a‘* Madd Bachanalian.” With reference to the author's style, it may 
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be admitted that the work belongs to Morton’s age rather than to ours. If 
he had lived in the present day, Morton might have been an admirer of 
Swinburne. There are several phrases that could have been left out, but 
no one who has the perseverance to go through the book will be offended, 
unless a prude. Yet the book is not disfigured by the coarseness of Shaks- 
peare, and the reader who is sufficiently well grounded in the history of the 
period to comprehend the third part, may enjoy a hearty laugh. Morton 
was indeed too rude, and was unmercifully severe. This is easily recog- 
nized by the reader who to-day is smarting under no terrible wrong. Yet 
there is something besides sarcasm in the ‘‘ New English Canaan.” The 
first and second books show the groundwork of Morton’s character, while 
his enemies knew him only by the exterior of his life. They were unfitted 
to appreeiate his best qualities, even as Morton failed to recognize what 
was superior in them, not distinguishing between deep religiousness and the 
surface deposit of grotesque, selfish fanaticism obscuring that wealth of 
character which the impartial student is ready to recognize and admire. 

The language of the book may be obscure, but Morton’s cotemporaries 
understood it, and writhed under it; while, respecting his verses, it may be 
said that poorer lines have been praised. Of Morton’s fancy the reader can 
judge from the quaint pictures scattered on his pages. 

In turning over the leaves of the ‘‘ New English Canaan,” which recounts 
the story of wilderness life, the mind reverts to “ As You Like It,” a play 
laid amid forest scenes. Though Morton did not, with the banished Duke 
in the Forest of Arden, essay the réle of Robin Hood, the proprietor of 
Passonagessit, at least, had ‘‘ merry men with him.” Whoever visits Merry 
Mount to-day, will search in vain for any primeval forest, but around the 
open hill-top there once spread a little Arcadia, wherein, breathing the free 
air of the forest, Morton and his companions made labor light, while festi- 
val and song often attended the passing hour. There was doubtless method 
in what Bradford called madness, and if all the circumstances of the case 
were known, we might, possibly, esteem Morton wise. Whoever reads the 
history of colonization often comes face to face with men dying on foreign 
shores of mere ennui and homesickness, the wilderness being depressing, 
and life shorn of all zest. 

Morton may have found an example of cheerfulness thought quite 
worthy of imitation on the page of ‘* Mouvelle France,’ a work which ap- 
peared in 1609, from the pen of one who was a lawyer like himself. This 
work was written by the witty Parisian advocate, Mark Lescarbot. The 
two lawyers were of different religions, but they possessed many tastes in 
common, though Lescarbot, in the community at Port Royal, in 1606-7, had 
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none of those sad conflicts which led Morton to dip his pen in gall. Mor- 
ton and Lescarbot were both fond of jests; both wrote poetry, or at least, 
verses ; and, as laymen, conducted religious services; while both believed 
in good fellowship and lofty cheer. These two men, fighting hardship and 
privation in the wilderness, had the highest of all authority for trying to 
make life cheerful. It is very reasonable to suppose, therefore, that Mor- 
ton had read Lescarbot’s ‘‘ New France.” If so, he would have discovered 
that his brother at Port Royal was a prominent member of the order of 
‘‘ Bon Temps.” In the French “ Acadie,” poesy added to the glory of a 
cuisine worthy, at least in its aims, of the famous Parisian restaurant in the 
Rue aux Ours. 

Lescarbot called the country ‘‘ New France,” but Morton styled it the 
‘‘New Canaan.” Morton found in New England ‘‘a kind of paralell” to 
the ‘*Canaan of Israel,” because it lay along the sea; and Champlain’s 
Lake of the Iroquois he called Gennesaret. The object of these two lawyers 
was to overcome hardship by giving to wilderness life all the animation and 
cheerfulness possible. Morton has been stigmatized as a bad man, yet a 
man of his tastes, possessing as he did such reverence for nature, and such 
a deep sympathy with all her moods, could not be thoroughly bad. 

The opening of Morton’s work sounds like some ancient hymn of praise, 


recognizing as he does ‘‘the wise Creator of the universal Globe,” using 
such language as ‘‘ the secret wisdom of Almighty God,” and demonstrat- 
ing, by appeals to the beauties of nature that lay around Merry Mount, 
‘*the wondrous wisdome and love of God!” (page 11). Yet Bradford is so 
carried away by passion as to declare that he set up a school of atheism, 
and actually wrote a book full of profane calumnies ‘‘ against ye ways of 
God.”” Bradford is unworthy of trust where the “ Sachem of Passonages- 


” 


is concerned. 

Morton indeed formed a composite character, but even in his jesting, 
which was not convenient, he appears to have had an object in view. Like 
Faques, in the Forest of Arden, he said to himself: 


set 


**T must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind 
To blow on whom I please!” 


Yet, like that eccentric individual, it would also appear that he proposed to 
** Cleanse the foul body of the infected world,” 


if it would patiently receive his medicine. 
Morton was a keen sportsman, but in this, as in other respects, he was 
guided by the utilities. He pursued the chase with no idle mind. He 
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knew the beasts and birds. He hunted the beaver, and understood his 
ways from the Blue Hills to the banks of the Kennebec. He had scarcely 
landed when his practised eye told him he could make merchandise of the 
hawks that, like Shakspeare’s crows and choughs at Dover, midway cleaved 
the clear, crisp air, one sup of which, in New England, some of the visitors 
thought, was better than a barrel of Old England’s beer. He writes: ‘‘ At 
my first arrival in those parts [I] practised to take a lannaret, which I re- 
claimed, trained, and made flying in a fortnight, the same being a passen- 
ger at Michaelmas.” Motley, in his ‘‘ Merry Mount,” enjoys this phase of 
Morton’s life; but it was, after all, less a pastime than the novelist sup- 
posed. The practical character of the man excited deep envy among his 
less skilful neighbors. However much they may have condemned his 
mirthfulness, they never wrote a line to suggest that he was indolent, as he 
should have been had other charges proved true. He was not slothful, like 
the man condemned by the wise king, because he failed to roast that 
which he took in hunting. They saw that he was a diligent man, whose 
substance daily grew. In fact, those solemn magnates who ruled the Bay 
were terribly annoyed by the sight of free living joined to prosperity ; yet 
this man, who, according to their account, did nothing but drink and 
carouse, went on piling his storehouse with beaver. 

In training the hawks, Morton looked sharply to the profits. As early 
as 1503, Henry VII. records this item of the privy purse: ‘‘ To one that 
brought hawks from the Newfound Island, £1.” In 1609 Richard Gyfford 
was licensed to import hawks into England from America. Again, as it 
appears from the Colonial Manuscripts, that, in 1635, the Massachusetts 
hawks were highly prized. The Council for New England presented the 
king with some specimens brought to London by one Captain Smart, while 
the bringer was recommended for promotion. The eagle is the royal bird, 
as Motley causes Morton to explain; yet Charles I. considered a New 
England hawk fit for a king, little dreaming, perhaps, that a bird of another 
feather, in the person of Peters, the regicide, was then in New England, pre- 
paring to stoop and find a quarry in his own royal person. 

Of the precise order of events at Merry Mount it may be impossible to 
speak, as Morton does not deal in dates. It is nevertheless certain that he 
was arrested and banished twice. Ostensibly, the first arrest was based 
upon the charge of selling firearms to the Indians; but, realizing that the 
charge was too feeble, they claimed that he intended to send to England 
for more. Morton, being a lawyer, replied that the proclamation respecting 
firearms was not a law; further, he was not subject to the jurisdiction of his 
opponents. In defiance of the law, they resolved to get rid of him. Her- 
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bert Spencer says that the ‘‘ abject submission of the weak to the strong, 
however unscrupulously enforced, has in some times and places been neces- 
sary,” and the principle underlying this dictum has been pleaded, saying that 
self-preservation is the first law of nature, and that, being endangered by 
Morton, his enemies had a right to proceed in the absence, and even in 
defiance, of the law. The truth is that they were in no danger, and that 
they did not and could not prove their charge. As the Colonial Manu- 
scripts show, the harm was done and the proclamation was issued before 
Morton arrived in New England. At the most, he could not have disposed 
of more than half a dozen guns. Bradford simply makes himself ridiculous. 
Lamenting that Morton initiated. the red men into so many useful arts, he 
says: ‘‘ Could they attaine to make saltpeter they would teach them to 
make powder. O the horiblnes of this vilanie !” 

This charge was a cover for something else. Their opposition was based 
upon the fact that he was ‘‘a maine enemy of theire Church and State,” 
which he had a right to be; therefore every opportunity was improved, and, 
therefore, his May-pole was cut down. This pole, eighty feet high, and sur- 
mounted by a pair of antlers, had been planted with the aid of the Indians 
and his friends. Here he had kept the revels in good old English style, 
showing suitable hospitality to all comers. This alone was enough for 
Bradford, who, on Christmas Day, 1621, had put a stop to the athletic 
sports and innocent games inaugurated at Plymouth. At Merry Mount 
they may or may not have indulged to excess. It was no concern of Brad- 
ford’s, if they did. There may have been bad fellows in the company, yet 
we hear of none who fought duels, indulged in the horrible profanity re- 
buked by Bradford, nor of any who, for thieving, were ‘ well whipt,” like 
those who came under the lash at Plymouth. Of the people of Merry Mount 
he knew little, except by the reports of paid spies, who abused the hospi- 
tality of the merry Sachem of Passonagesset. Nevertheless, it was resolved 
that the industrious and enterprising Morton, who was fast monopolizing 
the trade in beaver, ‘‘ must go.” Accordingly the Plymotheans sent doughty 
Miles Standish to make the arrest. Standish pounced upon his victim at 
Weymouth, where he happened to be making a visit; but in the night, 
while Standish and his men were drowsy with drink, he managed to escape. 
During a severe thunderstorm, he made his way back to Merry Mount. 
Thither he was pursued by nine armed men, under the diminutive Standish, 
designated by Morton as “Captain Shrimp,” and, through the window of 
his stronghold, a treaty was made, in accordance with which Morton sur- 
rendered. The latter makes ‘‘Shrimp” appear as ridiculous as possible, 
while Bradford employs the account of some ‘‘ swashbuckler,” representing 
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mine host of the Mount in his own fashion, and says that one of his men 
was ‘‘so drunke y‘ he rane his own nose upon y* point of a sword y‘ one 
held before him as he entred y* house.” According to the same chronicler, 
Morton had filled his carbine half full of powder and shot, being determined 
on desperate deeds; while Captain Shrimp, described as one of those 
little chimneys easily fired, threatened to shoot his captive with a pistol. 

From the Mount Morton was taken on board a shallop, and conveyed to 
the ‘‘ inchaunted Castle at Plymouth,” being afterward carried to the Isles 
of Shoals. There he was left in the winter, thinly clad, being relieved 
by the Indians, who provided for his wants, and brought bottles of ‘‘ strong 
liquor,” such as Plymotheans, even, under the name of ‘‘ aqua vite,” loved 
unwisely and too well. Morton concludes the account by saying, thus 
‘full of humanity are these infidels before these Christians.” 

After much difficulty, a captain was found to take him to England, 
where, notwithstanding the fact that the Plymouth purse was at the disposal 
of the prosecutor, no attorney could be found to risk his reputation by un- 
dertaking a suit. He had used the Book of Common Prayer, and had 
scored his enemies with his tongue, but in England these things were not 
crimes. No one, therefore, was found to interfere with Morton. The 
charge to which he was really open was that of indiscretion. He knew the 
opinions and the temper of the men against whom he levelled his stinging 
satires, and should have been cautious. 

All proceedings having failed, he returned the next year to New Eng- 
land. To the infinite scandal of Bradford, he landed at Plymouth. What 
made it worse, he came out with the Plymouth agent, the highly respected 
Mr. Allerton, thus refuting the charge of Bradford, that Morton was de- 
spised by ‘‘ ye meanest servants.”” The men of Plymouth, too, knew the 
groundlessness of their old charges, and did not venture to rearrest him. 
Bradford complains that Allerton brought Morton to “ ye towne, as it were, 
to nose them.” This does not appear to be an unreasonable view of the 
question. They had violated every principle of law, and deserved to be 
“nosed.” But Allerton was just. He knew Morton’s rights, and felt 
bound to respect them. He accordingly entertained him in his own house, 
as his secretary, and utilized his literary talents. Finally, however, the op- 
position of his neighbors was more than he could support, and Bradford 
gleefully remarks, that Allerton was obliged ‘‘ to pack him away,” where- 
upon Morton ‘‘ wente to his olde neste in y* Massachusetts.” This ‘‘ nest” 
he held by patent, and no one at that time interfered with his rights, If Mor- 
ton had been discreet, he might have passed his life there. Quincy was 
the Ultima Thule, and Morton was a remote barbarian, who had nothing to 
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do but to hold his tongue. That, however, he did not do, and, as the 
result, he was called upon by Endicott to sign certain articles, the tenor of 
which was that, in ecclesiastical and political matters, the people should fol- 
low ‘‘ the rule of God’s word.” This aimed at freedom of worship. He re- 
fused to sign, unless he could add the proviso, that nothing should be done 
contrary to the laws of England. — Boston, however, was resolved, and ac- 
cordingly they invented the charge of cruelty against the Indians, as well as 
insinuations respecting his treatment of their women, whom, in reality, he 
had sought to instruct in the principles of religion. Indeed, his life had 
been marked by a wise consideration and kindness, and a desire to make 
the red man his friend. He succeeded well. He had entertained them at 
Merry Mount, taught them a superior woodcraft, showed them how to 
hunt, and retained them in his service in a kindly, feudal spirit. He made 
himself so loved, trusted, and popular, that, though near Weymouth, where 
the whites had been massacred, he lived in security, having, like the merry 
men in the Forest of Arden, 
‘* No enemy but winter 
And rough weather.” 

Nevertheless, at Charlestown, September 17, 1630, the court decreed, ‘‘ that 
Thomas Morton, of Mount Wolliston, shall presently be sett into the bil- 
bowes and after sent prisoner into England by the shipp called the Gifte, 
nowe returning thither; that all his goods shall be seazed vpon to defray 
the charge of his transportation, payment of his debts, and to give satisfac- 
tion to the Indians for a cannoe he had vnjustly took away from them; and 
that his howse, after the goods are taken out, shalbe burnt doune to the 
ground in the sight of the Indians for their satisfaction, for many wrongs 
hee hath done them from time to time.” 

Morton was skilled in the law, and he stood bravely upon his defence, 
yet the charges, though manufactured, were pressed. That they were 
false is as certain as that they caused Morton’s condemnation ; and at. this 
late day we have the testimony of Samuel Maverick, one of the most up- 
right, enterprising, and responsible men of Boston, to prove the general 
charge false. He not only testifies that Morton had a patent for his land, 
but that the firing of the gun upon the Indians, not mentioned in the sen- 
tence but charged, was accidental, and that no one was seriously hurt, while 
the Indians lamented when they saw Morton’s house in flames. The of- 
fence against the savages consisted in getting their good-will, in sharing his 
food with them, and in dissuading them from the improper use of strong 
drink, assuring them that the agua vite they demanded was the exclusive 
‘drink of Sachems.” If he had been guilty of the charge brought against 
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him, he was entitled at least to a fair trial. But his case was decided with- 
out law. Before the court he had no counsel, and when he endeavored to 
speak in his own defence his voice was drowned by the cry, ‘‘ Hear the 
Governour!’’ The-government, however, had organized itself into a mob, 
and Morton, viewing the whole procedure with a legal eye, saw that the 
demonstration was nothing more than a ‘‘riot.”” No one would lend an ear 
either to justice or mercy. It was a procedure which no sophistry can de- 
fend. The sentence of the court was executed to the letter. There was 
also a refinement in their cruelty, and Maverick says, that it was ordered that 
Morton should “ saile in sight of his howse” and view the conflagration. 

Having thus condemned and punished him without a trial, for a crime 
of which he was innocent, one might suppose that they would rest satisfied. 
But the next step was to order him to England a prisoner. Yet, for what ? 
Bradford says that he was sent in response to a requisition from the Lord 
Chief Justice, to answer for a murder of which he was ‘‘ vehemently sus- 
pected.” The captain of the Gift, to whom they applied, refused to carry him, 
evidently having not heard of the alleged ‘‘ warrante” which existed only 
in imagination, otherwise he would not have refused. As it remained, it 
required three months to find a man who would do their work. Morton 
finally sailed on the ‘‘ Handmaid.” 

Mr. Adams, who approved the first prosecution, would go no farther. 
He says, ‘‘ The charges alleged against him were certainly not of a character 
to justify the extremely harsh sentence inflicted, for they amounted to noth- 
ing more than taking an Indian canoe, and a vague suggestion of other 
offences. Had he continued the illicit trade in firearms after his return, or 
even kept up his may-pole revels, we may feel very sure that emphasis would 
be given to the fact. Nothing of the sort was even intimated.” The con- 
clusion, in the words of the writer just quoted, is that ‘‘ these were high- 
handed acts of unmistakable oppression ;”’ adding, ‘‘ the probabilities in the 
case would seem to be that the Massachusetts magistrates had made up 
their minds in advance to drive this man out of Massachusetts.” 

In this manner Morton was, nevertheless, treated, and after being well- 
nigh starved on the voyage, he was lodged in Exeter jail; but there being 
no charge against him, he was set at liberty ; and none of his enemies re- 
peated the base insinuation of Bradford. Morton was more than acquitted. 

The spirit of Morton, therefore, was not yet broken, and in England he 
set himself at work to secure the punishment of his oppressors. Winslow, 
of Plymouth, was then in England, and Morton went so far as to persuade 
Laud to throw him into jail for performing the marriage service in New 
England. It was a mean act, and one unworthy of the generous and hos- 
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pitable master of Merry Mount, even though Winslow had sought to prejudice 
the Privy Council against him. Morton, like his enemies, was human. At 
this period his chief efforts were directed to securing the vacation of the Mas- 
sachusetts charter, the only course, in his opinion, that promised a renfedy. 
In 1634, he was so confident of success that he sent Jeffrey that unfortunate 
letter beginning, ‘‘ My very good gossip,” * in which he refers to ‘‘ Annanias 
and his brethren,” and saying that the king had declared the patent void. 
Morton already saw Winthrop’s ears cropped. Action, nevertheless, was 
delayed, and in 1644 he returned, when he was greeted with a dramatic 
surprise, his letter to Jeffrey being flaunted in his face. In court Mor- 
ton was charged with bringing a complaint before the Council accusing 
the leaders in Massachusetts of treason and rebellion. This Morton de- 
nied, having being summoned by Sir Christopher Gardiner simply as a 
witness. ° 

Finally, Winthrop says Morton had set forth a book against us, and had 
threatened us, and had prosecuted a guo warranto against us.” Bradford 
also says that for this book, written against ‘‘ y° ways of God,’ and for 
‘‘ other things,” he was imprisoned at Boston, ‘‘ being grown old in wicked- 
nes.” . 

The institution of proceedings, ten years after the book was published, 
and at a time when the waning power of the king gave them nothing to 
fear, showed a vindictiveness with which Morton, notwithstanding his pre- 
judice, did not credit them. Otherwise he would not have trusted himself 
in their power. But time had not mollified their resentment. Morton, 
however, in the whole business, had simply availed himself of his constitu- 
tional rights as an Englishman. He violated no law in arguing for the va- 
cation of the charter, and was guilty of no misdemeanor in publishing a 
book. The fault was to be found in the fact that the book was tolerably 
true, though disrespectful and needlessly severe. 

Winthrop says that Morton did not deny the authorship of ‘‘ New Eng- 
lish Canaan,” while Maverick says ‘‘ he confessed not.” Being a lawyer, 
and knowing his rights as an accused man, he probably refused to acknowl- 
edge the book as testimony, and threw the burden of proof upon his ene- 
mies, who knew the weakness of their case, and comprehended the fact that, 
whoever may have written the book, neither its composition nor its publica- 
tion constituted a crime. Conscious of this fact, Morton was put in jail, to 
gain time and rake up something else. At all events, they were resolved 
what they would ultimately do, and Mr. Adams admits that ‘‘ had he been 
as pure as ice and chaste as snow he would not have escaped calumny.” It 
is also admitted as being more than probable that in the second prosecution 
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‘‘complaints were trumped up” against him. In connection with the third 
arrest, the conduct of the Governor and his associates appears still worse. 
Let Winthrop tell the story. The Governor says: ‘‘ Having been kept in 
prison about a year, in expectation of further evidence out of England [sic /], 
he was again called before the court, and after some debate what to do with 
him, he was fined £100 and set at liberty. He was a charge to the country, 
for he had nothing, and we thought not fit to inflict corporal punishment 
upon him, being old and crazy, but thought better to fine him and give 
him his liberty, as if it had been to procure his fine, but indeed to leave 
him opportunity to go out of the jurisdiction, which he did soon after, 
and went to Acomenticus, and living there poor and despised, he died 
within two years after” (II., p. 190). 

Here we have a ‘‘ crazy” man treated as a felon, and turned out, robbed 
of all that he possessed, to wander away into the wilderness and die. But 
this is not all, for Maverick, in writing to the Earl of Clarendon, after 
reciting that Morton was a gentleman of good quality, who had been 
sent a prisoner to England, not in obedience to any warrant of the Chief 
Justice, but on the false charge of firing intentionally upon the Indians, 
says: ‘‘ He wrote a book entitled New Canaan, a good description of the 
Cuntery as it then was, only in the end of it he pinched to closely on some 
in authoritie there, for which some yeares after cominge over to looke after 
his land for which he had a patent many yeares before, he found his land 
disposed of and made a towneship, and himself shortly after apprehended, 
put into the goale without fire or beddinge, no bayle to be taken, where 
he remained a very cold winter, nothing laid to his charge but the writing 
of this booke, which he confessed not nor could they prove; he died 
shortly after, and as he said and many well supposed, on his hard vsage in 
prison.”’ This turns the case into something nearly akin to judicial murder. 

Thus the able, accomplished, and merry-hearted Sachem of Passonages- 
set disappeared under a cloud. Of the closing scenes in his career the ac- 
cessible records afford no description beyond what is found in the two 
writers just quoted. The ‘‘ Accomenticus’’ of Winthrop is the ‘‘ Agamen- 
ticus”’ of the present day. The name is ‘now affixed to a beautiful green 
hill on the coast of Maine, near Cape Neddock, which salutes the voy- 
ager from afar. In this pleasant region, outside the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts, this “ gentleman of good qualitie’’ sought an asylum. Winthrop 
says that he was ‘‘ despised.” What was worse, he was ‘‘ poor,” and un- 
able to pay Boston the hundred pounds. If, however, he was not poor, 
the men of the Bay were not to blame; while if he was not despised, it was 
hardly because they had not employed all their arts to render his appear- 
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ance despicable. But there is no proof that he was despised by any except 
his foes. As respects Bradford, he contradicted himself; while, after Mor- 
ton’s second banishment, the authorities at home appointed him solicitor in 
connection with the proposed vacation of the charter. 

Morton went to Maine, but, so far as is known, not to be despised. 
Clearly he must have had the possession of his faculties, and in Maine he 
would be free from persecution. In 1641-42 charters were drawn up for a 
city to be called ‘‘ Agamenticus,” Edward Godfrey being designated as 
Mayor. It was to be a prosperous and right cheerful place. Two fairs 
were to be ‘‘ held or kept” in the Agamenticus ‘‘ every year forever upon 
the festivals of SS. James and Paul.” The good old feasts of ‘‘ merrie Eng- 
land” were to be celebrated there. Those who cared to frolic around an 
innocent May-pole might freely enjoy the sport; and there, too, would be 
lawyers, courts being held in ‘‘ the town hall.”” The Christmas and Whitsun- 
tide holidays would resound with mirth. Morton, beyond doubt, had heard 
of the proposed city, which promised to be-an attorney’s paradise ; and 
toward ‘‘ Agamenticus,” then only a ‘‘ poore village,” he dragged his way, 
racked with pain and dying, yet hoping to live. There, he trusted, he 
might find friends. He certainly, however, could not hope for much enjoy- 
ment, but the phantom of Pleasure led the way, and his ruling passion was 
strong. Still, the projected city was not built. It remained as unsubstan- 
tial as the famous ‘‘ Norumbega,” searched for by the French on the Penob- 
scot, and described by early visionaries as having houses with pillars of 
crystal and silver, and roofs resplendent with gold. To-day no affluent com- 
merce seeks the shelter of the silent port, where only a few small craft come 
and go with the lazy lapse of the idle tide. There, in the infant settlement, 
Thomas Morton died. What were his last thoughts and final consolation no 
man, perhaps, can tell. Did he relent respecting his enemies, and, in a peni- 
tential spirit, address to himself some portion of the merciless severity that he 
often poured upon others? It isimpossible to say. It is not unreasonable, 
however, to think that the end of his life may have been in harmony with the 
trustful and reverent beginning of his book ; that the sternness of his resent- 
ment may have been softened by some degree of the charity so consistent 
with his generous heart, and that, as ‘‘ Agamenticus”’ failed, another city, 
‘* Urbs Zion Mystica,” acity with foundations, rose upon his gladdened view. 

To-day the ashes of the Lord of ‘‘ Merry Mount” rest in some unknown 
spot, under the shadow of ‘‘ Mount Agamenticus,” yet the imperishable 
chronicle will keep his memory alive ; while, when the ideal history of New 
England is written, with an exact analysis of motives, and a supreme fealty 
to truth, doing simple justice alike to Churchman and Nonconformist,. Thomas 


a 
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Morton will appear, with all his imperfections, yet in his real character and 
true place. B. F. DE COSTA. 


1 Bradford’s History. Mass. Coll., S. 4. Vol. IIL, pp. 236-242. 

* See the valuable articles of Mr. Adams in the Atlantic Monthly, May and June, 1877. 

3 In referring to this objection against him, he quotes his opponents, who say of the Book, ‘* but 
this is not the meanes; the answere is: the meanes they crie; alas, poore soules, where is the 
meanes? how can you be stayed from fallinge headlonge to perdition. Facilis descensus averni : the 
booke of Common Prayer sayd they, what poor thing is that, for a man to read in a booke. 

Give me a man hath the guifts of the Spirit, not a booke in hand.” New English Canaan, p. 116. 

4 Morton says that he wrote the book upon ten years’ knowledge and experience of the country, 
which would place its composition in 1632-33. It was actually entered for copyright November 18, 
1633. Peter Force reprinted the work in 1838, and his copy bears upon the title-page, ‘‘ Printed 
by Charles Green. 1632.” Yet, since Morton quotes from Wood’s New England’s Prospect, 
printed in 1634, it has been argued that his work was printed subsequent to Wood's. Possibly, 
however, Morton had seen Wood’s manuscript. The copy used by Force in reprinting wants the 
title-page, which he evidently made up from the title as given by Bishop Kenneth (Bibliotheca 
American Primordis, London, 1817), who, however, says, ‘Printed for Charles Green.’? The 
Bishop of Peterborough puts the date in the margin as 1632. Clearly his copy was without a printed 
date. Such iis actually the case with the copy in the Library of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, which has the date 1632 writ/en in, while ‘‘ nowhere else,” writes the Secretary, ‘‘is there 
a date mark of any kind.” The title-page of the Society’s copy says, ‘‘ Printed for Charles Greene, 
and are sold in Paul’s Churchyard.”’ 

The edition in possession of the New York Historical Society, says, ‘‘ Printed at Amsterdam, 
by Jacob Frederick Stam, In the yeare 1637.” It is, therefore, clear that two editions of the book 
were printed, and that one was without date, though there is nothing in the edition of 1637, beyond 
the imprint, favoring the theory that this edition, and not that of Green, was printed in Amsterdam. 
Also, if the book was printed in Amsterdam by Stam, why did the printer blunder on the name, 
which, according tu the present testimony, should have read ‘‘ Jan” instead of ‘* Jacob”? Lowndes 
also states that the North and the Gordonstoun sales contained copies with the date of 1634. This 
is an error with respect to Gordonstoun, as is probably the case with the North catalogue. There 
seems to have been two editions, neither of which had the date 1632. Both may have been printed 
at London, The facts, so far as known, seem to point to the conclusion, that the work was written 
in 1633, and revised after the author had seen Wood’s Prospect. The subject is discussed in 
Harvard College Bulletin, No. 10, where it is said, ‘‘ Now that the Force copy fails, it is not known 
that a single copy of title and date, corresponding to White Kennet’s 1632 entry is in existence ; 
and that one such did exist rests upon his entry alone” We have shown, however, that the copy 
described by Bishop Kennet has no date. The Clarendon Papers also show that when Morton was 
accused of writing the book they could not prove it. Now would this have gone on record, unless the 
copy produced was without the author’s name? This, perhaps, leads to the consideration of the ques- 
tion, whether or not an edition was published without the author’s name, as well as without the date. 

’ Found in Winthrop’s History of New England, vol. II., p. 190, ed. 1826. 

® It is curious to observe how the ground was changed at this point, for they at once brought for- 
ward the irrelevant statement, that Gardiner had no cause to complain, as ‘‘he was kindly used and 
dismissed in peace, professing much engagement for the great courtesy he found here.” Bradford, 
however, shows the error of Winthrop’s statement, where he writes that Gardiner was charged with 
gross immorality, accused of being a ‘* Papist,’’ and was beaten with poles at his arrest, while his 
capture in this barbarous fashion was ‘‘ taken thankfully” by the Governor of Massachusetts. 

7N. York Collections, 1869, p. 40. The neglected Clarendon Papers are of no little importance. 
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Ever since the redoubtable Joshua, of Scriptural fame, despatched two 
spies into his enemy’s territory, with instructions to make their way to its 
very stronghold—‘‘ even Jericho”—and afterward amazed the world with 
supernatural tactics on the plain of Gibeon, it has been a standard maxim of 
war to use all possible means and devices to win success. The military man 
has never failed to tax his ingenuity to overreach his antagonist, and some 
of his methods, in common use to-day, are of a very old date. What is 
known as the secret service, at least, is clearly no modern institution, for we 
may credit Joshua himself with being one of its originators, so far as he ap- 
pears on the list of those tribal leaders who undertook to examine and re- 
port upon the land of Canaan before invading it. He was a spy before he 
was a general, and, as a general, he recognized the necessity and value of 
military espionage. His example would seem to give that otherwise un- 
popular occupation a certain ancient respectability. 

Writers on war make the ‘spy one of the essentials of war. Napoleon 
used to say that if a general neglected to supply himself with information 
while operating in a peopled country, it was because he was “‘ ignorant of 
his trade.” He is said himself to have been constantly followed and watched 
by English and Continental spies. ‘‘ Without accurate intelligence of an 
enemy’s movements,” writes Colonel McDougall, former Superintendent of 
the Royal Military College of Great Britain, ‘ the greatest military talent is 
useless. The faculty of organizing a system of intelligence is a prominent 
quality of a great commander, and one demanding a deep knowledge of 
human nature.” To quote from Jomini also, we find that noted authority 
laying down these rules, based upon a most extensive experience: ‘‘ There 
are four means,” he says, ‘‘ of attaining a judgment as to the operations of 
a hostile army : the first is that of an espionage well organized and liberally 
paid ; the second is that of reconnoissances made by skilful officers and light 
corps; the third consists in the information which could be obtained from 
prisoners of war; the fourth is that of establishing with one’s self the hypo- 
theses which may be the most probable from two different bases. Finally 
there is a fifth mode, that of signals, which, although it istapplied rather to 
indicate the presence of the enemy than to judge of his projects, may be 
ranged in the category.” 


But, before either Napoleon could distinguish the smell of gunpowder, 
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or Jomini had seen the light, it is interesting to note that Washington, the 
details of whose mode of warfare seem to have been unfamiliar to these 
two masters of the art in Europe, had already governed himself by. the very 
principles they insist upon, and carried the Revolution through to success 
in part by their rigid application. The most conspicuous phase of Wash- 
ington’s generalship was his unremitting vigilance. The long months which 
sometimes intervened between the movements of his army were anything 
but the measure of inactivity in his own brain, for he watched the enemy— 
all that it was often possible for him tga do—closely and constantly. Per- 
haps it was his early knowledge of Indian ways, and the experience of that 
terrible day with Braddock, that had impressed him with the need of always 
knowing all about the enemy, and thus save himself, at least, from sur- 
prises. Spies, light troops, reconnoissances, examination of prisoners, 
‘* hypotheses,” and signals, which Jomini advises so positively, were quite an 
old story with the American Chief by the time the war closed. He under- 
stood his ‘‘ trade.” ; 

Especially did Washington make full use of the secret service during 
the Revolution, and he used it strictly within the rules of war. Whether 
he stopped to consider what some writers on the Law of Nations call the 
‘‘ ethics” of the case does not appear, but it is little likely that he did. 
Commanding generals seem never to have troubled themselves with this 
point, their one aim being to obtain necessary intelligence at all hazards. 
The moral phase of the question turns upon the character of the spies em- 
ployed, of which there may be said to be two classes—those who are sent 
out from one camp into that of the enemy, and those who are subjects of 
the enemy or soldiers or officers in his service who are secretly hired to 
transmit intelligence to the opposite side. In the latter case the spies are 
also traitors, and it may be questioned how far a general would be author- 
ized in seeking their services, involving, as they must, the encouragement 
of gross perfidy and the blackest treachery. But as war goes the employ- 
ment of even this class of spies is permissible, the learned Vattel expressing 
himself as follaws on the point: ‘‘ We may lawfully endeavor to weaken 
the enemy by all possible means, provided they do not affect the common 
safety of human society, as do poison and assassination. Now in seducing 
a subject to turn spy, or the governor of a town to deliver it up to us, we 
do not strike at the foundation of the common safety and welfare of man- 
kind. Subjects acting as spies to an enemy do not cause a fatal and un- 
avoidable evil; it is possible to guard against them to a certain degree, and 
as to the security of fortresses, it is the sovereign’s business to be care- 
ful in the choice of the governors to whom he intrusts them, Those meas- 
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ures, therefore, are not contrary to the external law of nations; nor can the 
enemy complain of them as odious proceedings. Accordingly they are 
practised in all wars.” This worthy and eminent authority, however, is 
quick to add that by the standard of individual conscience the corruption 
of an enemy’s subject is highly dishonorable, unless, possibly, in the case 
of ‘‘a very just war, where the immediate object is to save our country 
when threatened by a lawless conqueror.” 

Washington both sent out spies from his own camp, and employed spies 
resident within the enemy's lines. Among the former was young Nathan 
Hale, whose fate recalls a sad yet fragrant memory of that war. Of the 
latter class of spies no names, so far as known, have been preserved, nor 
does it appear from such correspondence as we have that they were ‘‘ sub- 
jects” of the British in the sense that Vattel uses the term. The Tory and 
Whig element was largely intermixed in the vicinity of the armies, especi- 
ally in and around New York, and both commanding generals were aware 
that they had true friends within the opposite lines whose services as in- 
formers could be properly sought. There is certainly nothing in Wash- 
ington’s letters respecting this business to show that attempts were ever 
made to induce any one, Englishman or Tory, to betray his own cause. It 
was a fair game ; Clinton, for example, well understanding that the Ameri- 


can chief was doing his best to pry out British movements and intentions, 
and the latter knowing that Clinton’s emissaries furnished him with infor- 
mation from the American camp. How far the espionage was carried on 
by both parties is indicated onthe one hand by the original extracts from 
Washington’s correspondence quoted in this article, and on the other from 
the titles of two manuscripts which have recently been sold in England from 
the papers of Sir Henry Clinton, one of which is described as ‘‘ Private 


Intelligence,” and the other, ‘‘ Information of Deserters and Others not In- 
cluded in Private Intelligence.’”’ Still another expressive item appears in 
the Public Accounts of England where, under date of March 2, 1780, a 
warrant is drawn for £1,800 ‘‘ To Major John André, for Secret Services to 
Government.” 

Of one thing we may be certain, that Washington employed the secret 
service on the highest public grounds. He felt that he was engaged in ‘‘a 
very just war,” that his army was weak as compared with that of the enemy, 
that its surprise and defeat would be attended with alarming results to the 
country, and that his surest protection was to be forewarned by prompt 
and accurate intelligence of every hostile move against him. 

What efforts were made by the Chief in this direction, and how far he 
succeeded in his purpose, may be gathered from numerous references in the 
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printed and manuscript papers of the time. Thus, from his own private-ac- 
count book, it appears that he had scarcely assumed the command of the 
army at Cambridge, in July, 1775, when he furnished a certain person, 
whose name he withholds, with $333% ‘‘togo into the city of Boston to 
establish a secret correspondence, for the purpose of conveying intelligence 
of the enemy’s movements and designs ;”’ but how useful this arrangement 
proved to be is not stated. At New York, in the following year, we know 
that he was hard pressed for information of Howe’s movements in time to be 
thoroughly prepared for them, although in his efforts there and during the re- 
treat through the Jerseys his secret fund was diminished by ‘‘ 1,050 dollars 
and £284.” In addition, there was the sacrifice of Hale’s life to be brought 
against the account. Then, in 1777, considerable sums were paid out in the 
Pennsylvania Campaign, and while the enemy were at Philadelphia; but it . 
was not until 1778, after the battle of Monmouth, when the British had 
made New York their headquarters once more, that he was able to estab- 
lish anything like a systematized secret service. From that date the ‘‘ un- 
derground railroad’”’ was worked with not a little success, especially as 
Congress supplied the Commander-in-Chief with liberal sums of hard money 
for the purpose. 

It would, indeed, be interesting to have before us to-day the various 
communications which the secret agents within the British lines began from 
this time to transmit at intervals to the American headquarters, but, as they 
were disguised or soon destroyed, we have to content ourselves with letters 
written mainly about the service; and one of the first which Washington 
wrote upon the subject is dated at White Plains, August 25, 1778, where 
his army was stationed for some time after Monmouth. It shows his meth- 
ods and demand for accuracy in whatever information was furnished. ‘‘ I 
am very anxious,” he says—and he is writing to Major Clough, of Baylor’s 
Dragoons, at a detached post—‘‘ to obtain a true account of what is passing 
in New York, and am endeavoring to send in a variety of persons from dif- 
ferent quarters, who have no connection or communication with each other. 
By comparing their accounts, I shall be able to form a pretty good judg- ‘ 
ment. I shall be obliged to you to procure some intelligent person to go into 
the city, and, as it will be unsafe to give him a written paper, I desire you 
to impress the enclosed upon his memory by repeating them to him. When 
he returns let me know his answers to each head. Ifthe person that goes 
in cannot make an excuse of business, he must be allowed to carry a small 
matter of provisions, and bring something out, by way of pretext.” The 
five hundred guineas which Congress placed at Washington's disposal 
shortly after was doubtless put to good use here as well as later in the fall, 
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when we have a special line of communication established through the 
efforts and under the management of that spirited young officer of the Re- 
volution, Major Benjamin Tallmadge, of the Light Dragoons, whose portrait 
appears in the present number of the Magazine. 

Tallmadge, a graduate of Yale College in 1773, joined the service as ad- 
jutant of Chester’s regiment of Connecticut State troops in 1776, partici- 
pated in the battles of Long Island and White Plains, and in the following 
year raised a fine troop of horsemen, who joined the newly organized 
Second Regiment of Dragoons, commanded by Colonel Elisha Sheldon, of 
Connecticut. Thereafter he figures as ‘‘ Major Tallmadge,” and his con- 
nection with the arrest of André, his brilliant exploits on Long Island, and 
his vigilance and activity at the outposts in Westchester County, earned for 
him, not only a flattering reputation among his comrades, but, what he es- 
teemed far more highly, the particular confidence of his Commander-in- 
Chief. His ‘‘ Memoir,” published some years since, is one of the works 
eagerly sought by collectors of Revolutionary lore. 

The intimate acquaintance of this officer with Washington grew out of 
and ripened in connection with this matter of the secret service, beginning 
in the fall of 1778. Being a native of Long Island, and stationed much of 
the time on the Connecticut side of the Sound, he enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities for obtaining information from the opposite shore, which he was 
careful to improve. He came in contact especially with a person who ap- 
pears in his correspondence as C Senior, and occasionally as Culper 
Senior, which was evidently a fictitious name, in view of the rdéle he after- 
ward played as an American spy. In one of his unpublished letters, Tall- 
madge states that this man originally resided on Long Island, was taken in 
the Sound by one of our armed sloops, and considered as a prisoner of 
war, returned to Long Island on parole, and there remained till, by the 
influence of friends in Connecticut, he obtained an order from Governor 
Trumbull to return to that State. Tallmadge then proposed to him. to 
engage in the service of procuring intelligence of British movements on 
Long Island, and, accepting the office, he went back. He was to represent 
himself there as a loyalist, but it would seem that in reality he was a friend 
of America, though perhaps of that unpronounced class which escaped harsh 
treatment within the enemy’s territory. It is quite impossible that he could 
have been a ‘“‘ corrupted’”’ British subject, or Tallmadge could not have re- 
posed such unlimited faith in him as he did. In writing to Washington of 
C ’s readiness to obtain intelligence, he says: ‘‘I dare pawn my 
honour upon his fidelity.” So Culper appears henceforth and proves to 
be a trusted American spy on Long Island, and some time in November 
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he furnished his first communication, which Tallmadge forwarded to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Upon its receipt, the latter returned the following 
reply to Tallmadge, heretofore unpublished, under date of ‘‘ Headquarters, 
Fishkill, November 29, 1778”: 


‘*T am favoured with your letter of this date, with one from C——. His account has the appear- 
ance of a distinct and good one, and makes me desirous of a continuation of his correspondence. 

** At the same time, I am at a loss how it can be conveniently carried on, as he is so scrupulous 
respecting the channel of conveyance. At the Station to which your regiment is going, it would be 
too circuitous and dilatory to have his communications pass through you. I wish you could fix upon 
some officer at Danbury, in whose discretion your correspondent would be willing to confide; or per- 
haps the matter might be so managed that his communications might be conveyed through that officer 
without his knowing from whom they came. 

“‘If this can be done, you will make the proper arrangements and give me notice. But any way 
you can fall upon, in which the end can be answered with expedition, will be agreeable to me. 

‘*If you think you can really depend on C ’s fidelity, I should be glad to have an interview 
with him myself, in which I would endeavour to put the mode of corresponding upon such a footing, 
that even if his letters were to fall into the enemy’s hands, he would have nothing to fear on that ac- 
count, 

‘**I am sorry, I cannot send you the money you request, per bearer ; all the specie in my posses- 
sion is with my baggage, from which I shall be for some days separated. But, if I am not mistaken, 
there is 4 sum about equal to what is now wanted in the hands of Col. Henly, whom I have directed 
in the letter accompanying this to.pay what he may have to you. You will apply to him accordingly. 

‘* Specie is so scarce an article and so difficult to be procured, that we must use great economy 
with it. If Continental money can be made to answer the purpose in part, it will be a very desirable 
circumstance, and facilitate the necessary supplies, 

‘* P.S.—If you cannot arrange the matter at once in some other way, you may remain awhile 
where you are to carry on the correspondence,” 


The interview proposed in this letter was not held, on the ground that 
C might be exposed by it; and no further correspondence is at hand 
until March 29, 1779, when the Commander-in-Chief writes again to Tall- 
madge from Middlebrook, New Jersey, as follows, the letter being tran- 
scribed from the original, which is entirely in Washington’s handwriting : 


‘* With this Letter you will receive Fifty Guineas for S Cc r, which you will cause to be 
delivered as soon as possible, with an earnest exhortation to use them with all possible economy, as I 
find it very difficult to obtain hard money. 

**T wish C could fall upon some more direct channel by which his Letters could be conveyed, 
as the efficacy of his communications is lost in the circuitous rout.—if he could fall upon a method of 
conveying his Letters to Gen! Maxwell at Elizabethtown, or to Col° Shreive at Newark, they would 
come to me with more dispatch, & of consequence render his corrispondance more valuable, 

** As all great movements, and the fountain of all intelligence must originate at, & proceed from 
the head Quarters of the enemy’s army, C—— had better reside at New York—mix with—and put on 
the airs of a Tory to cover his real character and avoid suspicion, 

‘In all his communications he should be careful in distinguishing matters of fact, from matters of 
report.—Reports and actions should be compared before conclusions are drawn, to prevent as much 
as possible, deception, 
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‘* Particular attention is to be paid to the arrival, & departure of all Fleets and to the alterations 
in the cantonments of the Troops and their respective movements with the distination of them, if to 
be come at, and before it is too late to profit by the knowledge. All reinforcements, whether of 
whole Corps—detachments—or recruits (for the purpose of filling their regiments) to be carefully 
marked, and the numbers—descriptions &e—properly designated.—All detachments and the strength 
and destination of them to be scrutinized with an eye equally attentive.—The temper and expectation 
of the Tories and refugees is worthy of consideration, as much may be gathered from their expecta- 
tions and prospects—for this purpose an intimacy with some well informed Refugee may be political 
and advantageous.—highly so will it be, to contract an acquaintance with a person in the Naval 
department, who may either be engaged in the business of providing Transports for the embarkation 
of Troops, or in victualling of them.—Many other things will occur upon reflection without an 
enumeration of them, I shall therefore only add my wishes that the whole may be placed on such a 
footing as to answer the end most effectually, and that I am, 

$¢ Sir, 
**Yr very Hble Serv, 
“Go WASHINGTON. 

‘« P, S.—I wish merely for curiosity, and that I may be prepared with sufficient knowledge for any 
future favourable contingency, to know the depth of water through Hellgate ?—the largest ship of 


War that has ever passed it ?—and the largest that can pass it ? 
““G, W—n.”” 


Some time in 1779, another correspondent in the enemy’s lines appears, 
who is mentioned as C , Junior, and of whom Tallmadge wrote to Wash- 
ington briefly: ‘‘ This much I can observe respecting the man. He isa 
gentleman of business, of education and honour.” That he was a person 
of some consequence is also established by the fact that by his own word 
he was on good terms with some of the staff-officers at British Headquarters. 

From the two C s, Senior and Junior, much valuable information 
was now secured; and respecting the mode of communicating it, we have 
a hint from another original letter from the Chief, dated West Point, July 
25, 1779, and addressed to Tallmadge : 


‘* All the white Ink I now have, indeed all that there is any prospect of getting soon is sent in 
Phial No, 1, by Colonel Webb. The liquid in No, 2 is the counterpart which renders the other 
visible by wetting the paper with a fine brush after the first has been used and is dry, You will send 
these to C r Junior, as soon as possible, and I beg that no mention may Ever be made of your 
having received such liquid from me, or any one else. In all cases and at all times, this prudence 
and circumspection is necessary, but it is indispensably so now, as I am informed that Governor Tryon 
has a preparation of the same kind or something similar to it, which may lead to a detection, if it is 
ever known that a matter of this sort has passed fromme,. , . .” 


But perhaps the most important and interesting of the documents that 
are preserved on this subject is that marked ‘‘ Instructions,” found among 
Major Tallmadge’s papers, which was drawn up by Washington as a guide by 
which the two C s were to govern themselves. The minuteness of his 
suggestions and inquiries shows that he already entertained the possibility 
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of attacking the enemy at New York, a plan for which was matured in 
1780 and in 1781. The following is the document in full: 


‘* INSTRUCTIONS. 


“C Jun". to remain in the City, to collect all the useful information he can—to do this 
he should mix as much as possible among the officers and Refugees, visit the Coffee Houses, and all 
public places. He is to pay particular attention to the movements by land and water in and about 
the city especially. ‘ 

‘« How their transports are secured against an attempt to destroy them—whether by armed vessels 
upon the flanks, or by chains, Booms, or any contrivances to keep off fire Rafts. 

‘* The number of men destined for the defence of the City and Environs, endeavoring to designate 
the particular corps, and where each is posted, 

‘**To be particular in describing the place where the works cross the Island in the Rear of the City 
—how many Redoubts are upon the line from River to River, how many Cannon in each, and of what 
weight and whether the Redoubts are closed or open next the city. 

‘* Whether there are any Works upon the Island of New York between those near the City and 
the works at Fort Knyphausen or Washington, and if any, whereabouts and of what kind. 

‘* To be very particular in finding out whether any works are thrown up on Harlem River, near 
Harlem Town, and whether Horn’s Hook is fortifyed. If so, how many men are kept at each 
place, and what number and what sized Cannon are in those works, 

‘¢To enquire whether they have dug Pits within and in front of the lines and Works in general, 
three or four feet deep, in which sharp pointed stakes are fixed. These are intended to receive and 
wound men who attempt a surprise at night. 

‘* The state of the provisions, Forage and Fuel to be attended to, as also the Health and Spirits 
of the Army, Navy and City. : 

*« These are the principal matters to be observed within the Island and about the City of New 
York, Many more may occur to a person of C Jun" penetration which he will note and com- 
municate, 

“¢ , Senior’s station to be upon Long Island to receive and transmit the intelligence of 
C—— junior. 

‘* As it is imagined that the only post of consequence which the enemy will attempt to hold upon 
Long Island in case of attack will be at Brooklyn, I would recommend that some inhabitant in the 
neighborhood of that place, and seemingly in the interest of the enemy, should be procured, who 
might probably gain daily admission into the Garrison by carrying on marketting, and from him in- 
telligence might be gained every day or two of what was passing within, as the strength of the Gar- 
rison, the number and size of the Cannon, &c. 

‘¢ Proper persons to be procured at convenient distances along the Sound from Brooklyn to New- 
town whose Business it shall be to observe and Report what is passing upon the water, as whether 
any Vessels or Boats with troops are moving, their number and which way they seem bound. 

‘* There can be scarce any need of recommending the greatest Caution and secrecy in a Business so 
critical and dangerous, The following seem to be the best general Rules : 

‘¢ To intrust none but the persons fixed upon to transact the Business. 

‘* To deliver the dispatches to none upon our side but those who shall be pitched upon for the pur- 
pose of receiving them and to transmit them and any intelligence that may be obtained to no one 
but the Commander-in-Chief.”’ 


Unfortunately there seem to be no records to show how far the C——s 
were able to satisfy the Commander-in-Chief on these points. To C——, 
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Junior, the Commander-in-Chief sends some more of the liquid already re- 
ferred to, on February 3, 1780, and writes to Tallmadge that he (C——, Jr.) 


‘Should avoid making use of the Stain upon a Blank sheet of paper (which is the usual way of 
its coming to me). This circumstance alone is sufficient to raise suspicions, A much better way is 
to write a letter in the Tory stile with some mixture of family matters and between the lines and on 
the remaining part of the sheet communicate with the stain the intended intelligence. Such a letter 
would pass through the hands of the enemy unsuspected and even if the agents should be unfaithfull 
or negligent, no discovery would be made to his prejudice, as these people are not to know that there 
is Concealed writing in the letter and the intelligent part of it would be an evidence in his favor. 

** P.S. I have recd no letter from C——, Sen. or Junr since the 27**. of Dec. last. The stain in 
the small Phial is more than half I have. I wish C—— would use it carefully. What I have sent 
for him at different times would have wrote fifty times what I have rec4 from him.” 


To this Tallmadge replied, February 20, 1780: 


**Your Excellency’s favour per Col, Blaine, together with the two Phials and 20 Guineas have 
been duly rec‘—for the Guineas a Rect is enclosed, I have respected your Excellency’s instruction 
to C—— Junt and forwarded to him both the Phials and Money. The severity of the Season (the 
Sound being froze over) has prevented the Communication with C—— as usual; as soon as the ice 
breaks up the Boat will cross again.” 


Another item from the Major, August 10, 1780, is this: 


‘* Since I last saw your Excellency I have been endeavoring to open communication with New 
York by crossing over to Cow Neck to the westward of Oyster bay. If this can be effected, Dis- 
patches may be bro’t from N.Y. to the White Plains in 12 hours on contingencies, as the whole land 
course on both sides would not exceed 34 miles, & the Sound not more than 10 miles over, I am the 
more induced to this step, as C—— Jun" hasa near Relation living near Cow Neck, whom if I can 
also engage, I am sure of C—— Jun'’s [continued ?] services,” 


It is very evident that the services of these secret agents were worth 
retaining, as they were employed to the close of the war. Of C—— Junior’s 
accounts, Washington observes that they were “‘ intelligent, clear, and satis- 
factory ;”’ and in one instance, certainly, Tallmadge himself took signal ad- 
vantage of the information furnished him, as he proposed to do in the fol- 
lowing letter to Washington, dated Bedford, November 7, 1780: 


‘*T hope in a day or two a more accurate account of the situation of the Enemy, & their late Em- 
barkations will be forwarded. I have had no certain accounts from N. York, via Kingsbridge since 
my return from H¢Q*, I have, however, received a second hand report that the late embarkation 
has actually sailed, and that it consisted of the Corps mentioned in Col. Jameson’s letter to your 
Excellency, There are reports from the same authority that another Detachment of Recruits sup- 
posed to be about 2000 men with some of the Cork fleet, have arrived within a few Days at N.Y. 
C——’s next letter will be particular. 

‘* With respect to the information contained in Lt Brewster’s Letter, I would observe that the 
place at which the hay is said to be collected is about 9 miles from the Sound, & about southeast 
from Setauket, a/sas Brookhaven, The Detachmt of Refugees, mentioned in C——’s letter to be 
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posted at Mr. Smith’s house, is about 3 miles beyond Corum, the same course, They are about 40 
in number. If your Excellency wishes to have the hay destroyed, or the Corps taken, I don’t doubt 
of its practicability, & with about 40 or 50 of our dismounted Dragoons I would undertake it.” 


Washington granted permission, and the result was Tallmadge’s bold 
and successful dash upon Fort George, the capture of the garrison, and de- 
struction of three hundred tons of hay. On his return he received the 
cordial thanks of the Commander-in-Chief, which, he says, gave him ‘‘ the 
most singular satisfaction.” 

There is but one communication from C , Junior, to be found among 
the Tallmadge papers, and this is of a date (September 19, 1782) which 
renders its contents of less value than would attach to it had it referred 
to the more active times of the previous years ; but it has its interest, and 
is given below. On this occasion it appears that C—— visited Tallmadge 
in person at Ward’s House, above Pine’s Bridge, on the Croton, and made 
a statement in writing, which was forwarded to Washington. It runs as 
follows : 


‘* The last Packet, so far from bringing better news to the Loyalists, has indeed brought the 
clearest and unequivocal Proofs that the Independence of America is unconditionaily to be acknowl- 
edged, nor will there be any conditions insisted on for those who have joined the King’s Standard. 

**It is said that an Expedition is now forming at N. Y. & by many conjectured to be against 
the French Fleet &c at Boston ; a number of British Troops were embarking when I left the City on 
the 14 & 15‘ inst. But I conversed fully with one of Carleton’s Aides on this subject who told 
me that I might depend they were bound to the W. Indies or Halifax, For my own part I have 
no expectation that they think of any offensive movements, The above gentleman, with whom I am 
most intimately connected, informed me that it is now under consideration to send all the B. Troops 
to the West Indies & to garrison the City with the Jagers & new raised corps for the present, 

‘* A fleet is now taking in Water at Staten Island & another at White Stone—various conjec- 
tures about their Destination. It is a fact that a fleet is going to Charleston to bring off that Gar- 
rison. 

‘* A packet is just about sailing to England & another will follow very shortly, & Sir Guy himself 
says that he thinks it not improbable that the next Packet may bring orders for an evacuation of N. 
York, 

‘* A fleet is getting ready to sail for the Bay of Fundy about the first of Oct' to transport a large 
number of Refugees to that Quarter. The Aide above referred to informs us that he thinks it prob- 
able he shall go there himself. Indeed, I never saw such general distress and dissatisfaction in my 
life as is painted in the countenance of every Tory at N. Y. 

*‘ The Beef Contractors had orders a few days past to cease purchasing any more for the Navy & 
from the appearance of things the whole fleet are getting ready for a movement. 

‘*T am myself uncertain when the Troops will leave N.Y. but I must confess I rather believe if 
the King’s Magazines can be removed, that they will leave us this fall. 

* The King’s wood Yards are tolerably well supply’d but they have no Magazines of ‘ Forage.’” 


A little later, October 22, 1782, C , Junior, reported that word had 
reached New York of the sinking, in the English Channel, of the man-of- 
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war Royal George, ‘‘ with Adm' Kempenfeldt and more than 600 men on 
board,” which is the !ast item we have from him. 

Further references to this subject of the secret service may be found in 
the ‘‘ Washington Writings ” by Sparks, and in the private accounts of the 
Commander-in-Chief, from which it is sufficiently apparent, with what is 
added in this connection, that he was not to be caught off his guard, as he 
was not during the entire war. Besides the two C ’s there were other 
spies in New York, who transmitted intelligence by way of Staten Island 
and New Jersey; but the line established and managed by Tallmadge was 
the most important and valuable. So cautiously and admirably had this 
officer proceeded in the matter that when Arnold’s treason threw all the 
American informers into alarm lest the traitor might ferret them out, he was 
able to write confidently that Arnold did not have the slightest clue by 
which to identify the C s, and that every link in his chain of communi- 
cation was safe. It also marks his own instinctive consideration and fidelity 
that at the close of the war he secured his agents against any possible un- 
pleasant position in New York. It is believed that he never disclosed their 
true names. : 

This record may tend to confirm our faith in the wisdom of Washing- 
ton’s policy in the Revolutionary struggle. He was not a man of sentiment, 
but of hard common sense, a man of understanding, who sought every 
legitimate and accepted means of defeating the purposes of his enemies. 
He usually succeeded to an eminent degree in probing that enemy’s designs 
and ascertaining his movements before they could work mischief. More 
than the mere Commander, he was guardian of a cause, and as such he feit 
himself constrained to search out ‘‘ even Jericho.” 

The friendship between Tallmadge and Washington, which their rela- 
tions in this business could not fail to establish most firmly, was continued 
after the war, and one of the most precious souvenirs the Major cherished 
to the close of his days was an original portrait of his chief, which the latter 
presented him shortly before his death, and which is still preserved with 
equal veneration by one of his grandsons. 


HENRY P. JOHNSTON. 


NoTE.—The original letters quoted in the above article are in possession of Major Tallmadge’s 
descendants—F, A, Tallmadge, Esq., Mrs, Richard Stockton Howell, and Mrs. Mary E. Norwood, 
of New York City, and Rev. John P. Cushman and Mrs, George T. Balch, of Troy, N.Y, The 
extract dated July 25, 1779, is from the Sparks MS,, Harvard College Library, 
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There are two names in history to which, thus far, we have failed to 
do justice, James, the Duke of York, and Dongan, the Colonial Governor 
of the Province of New York. Nevertheless, the people of the United 
States are deeply indebted to both of these eminent men for the progress 
and development of their institutions. 

It is to James, Duke of York, and his high-minded’ minister, that this 
country is indebted for the most striking and salutary of those constitu- 
tional principles which underlie our present form of government, as well as 
those principles of domestic and foreign policy which, making due allow- 
ance for the difference between an infant State feeling its way to greatness 
and the same State in the maturity of its development and power, have 
been adopted since the separation from Great Britain. Nor has it ever 
proved to the advantage of this country whenever any one of those prin- 
ciples has been deviated from. 

It was Governor Dongan who, opposing himself to the policy of the 
settlers of New England toward the aborigines of the country, set a true 
example, endeavoring to treat them, not as conquered peoples, nor even as 
allies, but as fellow-citizens, owing fealty to the same government and 
sharing its privileges and protection. His efforts in this direction were re- 
warded with even greater success than has, as yet, attended ours, because 
they were not continually baulked and thwarted by the agents of political 
corruption. 

It was Governor Dongan who first conceived the grand idea of a vast 
English federation in the West, whose limits should be the Pacific Ocean on 
one side, and the Atlantic on the other; with the Canadian lakes on the 
north, and Spanish America at the south. In pursuit of this object, he 
would not suffer a French soldier to cross the boundary that he had as- 
signed, and by an ingenious and manly policy he completely won the loyalty 
and esteem of the natives of the land. To him, also, belongs whatever 
credit is due for having been the first, with the approval of the Duke of 
York, to establish representative institutions, in what was obviously des- 
tined to become the most powerful and influential of the British possessions 
in the central portions of North America. 

Singular as it may seem, it was a cloistered nun, the venerable Mother 
Mary, of the Incarnation, who first pointed out the importance of the posi- 
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tion of the Valley of the Hudson to the power that should hold sway in 
Northern America. But her advice fell unheeded on the ears of the men 
who then presided over the destinies of France. On the other hand, James, 
Duke of York, with the prescience of a true statesman, saw that it would 
not answer to allow France to secure for Canada a second route to the 
ocean, thus separating New England from Maryland and Virginia, and 
hemming in the two isolated groups of English colonies on the seaboard. 
He therefore secured the Valley of the Hudson to the English crown for all 
time. 

The historian Smith says of Dongan, the Duke’s agent: ‘‘ He was a man 
of integrity, moderation, and genteel manners; and, though a professed 
Papist, may be classed amongst the best of our governors ;” adding, ‘‘ he 
surpassed all his predecessors in a due attention to our affairs with the In- 
dians, by whom he was highly esteemed.” Valentine writes: ‘‘ He was a 
Roman Catholic in his religious tenets, which was the occasion of much re- 
mark on the part of the Protestant inhabitants of the colony ; but,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ his personal character was in other respects not objectionable to 
the people, and he is described as a man of integrity, moderation, and gen- 
teel manners, and as being among the best of the governors who had been 
placed in charge of this province.” Booth also writes of him: ‘‘ He was of 
the Roman Catholic faith, a fact which rendered him, at first, obnoxious to 
many ; but his firm and judicious policy, his steadfast integrity, and his 
pleasing and courteous address, soon won the affections of the people, and 
made him one of the most popular of the royal governors.” Colden, in his 
‘* History of the Five Nations,” calls him an ‘‘ honest gentleman,” and an 
‘* active and prudent Governor.” 

This eminent man was descended from an ancient Irish family, distin- 
guished for energy of character and a spirit of enterprise which he did not 
allow to expire with his ancestors. His father was Sir John Dongan, 
Baronet, of Castletown, in the County Kildare, Ireland. His uncle was 
Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, who was a conspicuous figure in the 
reign of Charles II., as well as in that of his brother and successor, James 
II. This Earl of Tyrconnel was one of those against whom Titus Oates in- 
formed. He was made Lieutenant-Governor of Ireland, and afterward Lord 
Deputy, on the recall of Clarendon by James II. His nephew, Thomas 
Dongan, was born in 1634. After passing through the usual course of a 
polite education, he embraced the profession of arms. Through the influ- 
ence of his brothers and uncles, he gained advancement at the English 
Court, and was quickly promoted to a colonelcy. Subsequently entering 
the military service of France, he served as colonel of a regiment under 
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Louis XIV. In 1678, after the English Parliament had forced Charles II. 
to break with Louis XIV., an order was issued commanding all British 
‘subjects in the service of France to return home. Colonel Dongan obeyed 
the orders of his sovereign at great personal sacrifice. He informs us that 
he left ‘‘that honorable and advantageous post and resisted the tempta- 
tions of greater preferment then offered him if he would remain there ; 
for which reason the French king commanded him to quit France in 
forty-eight hours, and refused to pay him a debt of sixty-five thousand 
livres then due to him for remits and arrears upon an assessment ren- 
dered him by the intendant of Nancy. He never afterward succeeded in 
appeasing the French king’s resentment, or in securing the payment of his 
claims.” 

Dongan finally succeeded to the high and responsible office of Governor 
of New York in difficult times. The capture of New Netherlands from the 
Dutch in 1664, its recapture in 1670, and its restitution to Great Britain six 
months afterward, had brought considerable confusion into the question 
both of boundary and jurisdiction, as well as the questions of administra- 
tion. It is mentioned, to his honor, by the same historians who are so un- 
sparing in their condemnation of his religion, that he did not permit the 
identity of his faith with that of the Catholic missionaries of France to pre- 
vent him from opposing their residence among the Indian tribes in his 
province, as their influence was calculated to promote the interests and 
policy of France and weaken the authority of the English. But it was 
loyalty to his own Government and a just regard for the interests con- 
fided to him, and not indifference to the pious work of Christianizing 
the Indians, that induced Governor Dongan to oppose the mission of the 
French. 

Governor Dongan’s policy in regard to the Indians was sound. He 
wished them to be instructed and converted to Christianity, as he evinced 
by replacing the French Jesuits with English members of the same society. 

The French king, who was bent upon reducing the Five Nations, had 
frequently remonstrated with James II. against Dongan’s interference, but 
notwithstanding instructions to the contrary, he was far too honorable to 
see his allies murdered in cold blood, in obedience to the will of his supe- 
riors. By his masterly policy, Dongan controlled the Five Nations, broke 
up the French influence, and used the confederacy as the great bulwark of 
New York, making it, with English support, a terror to Canada and the 
Western tribes. 

If, however, Governor Dongan laid the foundation of that more extended 
system of popular representation, adopted by the whole nation since its 
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separation from the mother country, the entire Union owes him a debt of 
gratitude for having stamped deep in the heart of the people that sacred 
principle of freedom of conscience which the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church pronounce to be the inalienable right of every individual, and which 
this country has cherished and maintained with a consistency and devotion 
that distinguished it above every other nation on the earth. 

In 1686, Dongan received a royal commission, which appointed him ‘“‘ the 
King’s Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief over the Province of New 
York, and the territories depending thereon in North America.” 

Governor Dongan, in the same year, signalized his administration by 
granting, in the name and by the authority of the king, the celebrated char- 
ter known as the ‘‘ Dongan Charter,”’ bearing date the 27th of April of 
that year. This charter constitutes, to this day, the basis of the municipal 
laws, rights, privileges, public property, and franchises of the city. 

The rapidity and thoroughness with which Governor Dongan acquainted 
himself with the condition, wants, and probable prospects of the colony, as 
well as the domestic and external policy demanded for its prosperous de- 
velopment, and for the interest of the King of England, evidence the single- 
mindedness that he brought to his responsible task. His report on the 
condition of the Colony is a masterly production. His defence, when charges 
were preferred against him to the home Government by Mr. Santen, de- 
serves to be quoted. ‘‘ Concerning my covetousness, as he is pleased to 
term it (if Mr. Santen speaks true, in saying I have been covetous), it was, 
in the management of the small revenue, to the best advantage, and had 
Mr. Santen been as just as I have been careful, the king had not been in 
debt, and I had more in my pocket than I now have.” 

One of the measures proposed by Dongan to resist French influence was 
to bring over colonists from Ireland. He adjusted the disputes about boun- 
daries and jurisdictions arising from the wording of the patents, without 
leaving a trace of ill-will behind him. Thus, when the Connecticut authori- 
ties urged a claim on a large slice of New York, he maintained the rights 
of the colony with such firmness, but at the same time with such courtesy, 
that the Connecticut commissioners, on their return, though baffled, when 
notifying the Rye magistrates that they would have to give up the town, 
said that ‘‘ Dongan was a noble gentleman, and would do for their welfare 
whatever they should desire in a regular manner.” 

The charter granted by James empowering the convocation of a legisla- 
tive assembly was of the most liberal character, being framed by Colonel 
Dongan with the closest attention to popular rights. This constitutional 
legislative body, consisting of the Governor, the counsellors, and seventeen 
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representatives elected by the people, assembled in the city of New York, 
October 17, 1683, and it may be safely asserted that this, the first represent- 
ative legislative assembly of New York, was not inferior to any of the sub- 
sequent ones up to the present time, either in administrative capacity or 
patriotism of motive. 

In one of his reports, Governor Dongan shows how he was to secure 
the beaver and other Indian trade for the province. It is full of valuable 
suggestions, and contains valuable statistics relating to the courts of justice, 
public revenue, trade, population, and commerce. But while the interests 
of New York were developing and taking form under the able administra- 
tion of the Governor, his statesmanlike views stretched far beyond the 
limits of New York. It was not enough for him to see his royal master 
hold and control the Atlantic coast from Acadia to Florida, he would ex- 
tend his power into the interior, and as England was to have no rival where 
the waves of the ocean broke upon her western shore, so she was to. brook 
none in the great valley beyond the Appalachian range. The boundary 
which he then established was afterward recognized by solemn treaty, and 
in our day the visitor to the great Lakes and the Falls of Niagara sees the 
American flag proudly floating where Dongan had planted its English pre- 
decessor. 

Under Dongan’s administration, New York traders sought trade with the 
Indians at Detroit, and made their way along Lake Erie, years before New 
Englanders had contrived to reach Lake Champlain, or Virginia grew ec- 
static over the immense achievement of her Governor in crossing the Alle- 
ghanies and riding down into the lovely valley of the Shenandoah. 

Dongan so persistently thwarted the plans of the French Governor of 
Canada, that: De la Barré declared that affairs in Europe alone prevented 
him from marching against ‘‘ Dongan, who fain would assume to be sovereign 
lord of the whole of North America south of the St. Lawrence.” 

The energetic and far-sighted policy of Dongan gave to New York the 
commercial ascendancy in North America. The policy of Governor Don- 
gan, however, did not always meet the views of his royal master, and in 
April, 1668, he resigned his office and became a private citizen, living in 
New York and on Staten Island. 

The illustrious subject of this sketch, after the passage of the ‘‘ Bill of 
Rights” in 1691, returned to England. In 1698, on the death of his 
brother, William, Earl of Limerick, he was advanced to the earldom by 
right of succession. His efforts to recover the confiscated estates of his 
deceased brother resulted in his obtaining the passage of an act of Parlia- 
ment for his relief on May 25, 1702; He died in London on the 14th of 
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December following, and was interred in the churchyard of St. Pancras, 
Middlesex. The highest eulogy that can be pronounced upon him is, that 
it was he, beyond even and above his able predecessors, who, by his mag- 
nanimous statesmanship, moderation of temperament, and unaffected respect 
for the rights and liberties of others, prepared the way for all that is most 
admirable in the constitution and policy of our great Republic, which arose 
from out the ruins of a neglected and ill-governed colony to be glorious in 
the future with the brilliant records of conquest in the domains of peace, 


liberty, and religious freedom. 
P. F. DEALY, §.J. 


NOTE. 


GOVERNOR DONGAN TO M. DE LA BARRE, 

Ss 

I received your other letter and do believe that you have bin misinformed as to the Irequois they 
haveing traded with this Government above forty years and nowhere else, unlesse they did it by stealth: 
I am sure they are nearer to this place then yours, and all to the South and South West of the lake 
of Canada; Wee have pretences too, and it seemes a cleare demonstration that those lands belong to 
the King of England, haveing all his Colonies close upon them, those Indians who have pipes through 
their noses, would fain come to trade at Yorke, did not other Indians hinder them, haveing from hence 
such trade as they want which is in no other Governmt and that you have none but what you 
have from us. As for any dispute about them I suppose Your people and ours may trade amongst 
them without any difference—I give you thanks for the passes you sent and assure you nobody hath a 
greater desire to have a strict union with you and good correspondence then myself who served long 
time in France and was much obliged by the King and Gentry of that Country; and I am sure no 
man hath a greater respect for them then myself and would never do anything that may cause a mis- 
understanding, but I am a servant in.this place and therefore need say no more but that I am 

Your humble servant 
168% THO, DONGAN 


New York Col, MSS, m1. 447. 



















VALLEY FORGE 


The winter of 1777-78 was doubly memorable in the American struggle 
for national independence. : 

That struggle was based upon issues which were alike of civil and mili- 
tary significance. The civil issue was one of right. The military issue was 
one of force. Policy and strategy were to battle for a conclusion of the 
war. The ordeal was a fearful one for the colonies, and their peril was 
nearly desperate; but the slothful indulgence of the British army at Phila- 
delphia was fatal to its efficiency, while affording the American army that 
essential repose which was required for its discipline and reorganization. 

Great Britain had to isolate New England by control of Long Island 
Sound and the Hudson River ; and was equally compelled to isolate the 
South, through control of the Chesapeake and Delaware, and then strike 
the centre with vigor, if she would reduce the colonies to a subjective alle- 
giance. From the campaign of 1776, Washington had maintained, within 
responsible control, the true centre of military action, in the strongholds of 
New Jersey. His radiating lines of activity affected all operations out of 
New York, and that alone embarrassed all British movements until his 
consummate strategy, emanating from the same general base, smote Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown and achieved independence for America. 

Valley Forge furnishes the exception to Washington’s general plan. 
Lieut.-General Howe advanced his immediate base of active war to Philadel- 
phia. The resistance which involved the Battle of Brandywine was suc- 
ceeded by the bold offer of battle at White Horse Tavern, above Winchester, 
and that more wonderful demonstration at Germantown, which astounded 
the world, assured French support, locked the British within the city, and 
placed the Continental army in winter quarters, on the right bank of the 
Schuylkill River. 

The only well-organized army of the new Republic was on trial. On 
December 19, 1777, it took position, and the camp was formally established 
by Washington within twenty-six miles of Philadelphia, as indicated by the 
map. Howe ravaged the suburbs of the city for fuel, food, and support. 
The theatre, the dance-house, and indiscriminate indulgence, marked the 
experiences of his command. Washington toiled, hungered, and suffered, 
while sternly resolved to wring from the winter’s discipline a solid prepara- 
tion for the expulsion of the British army. 
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With a pre-eminence in personal supervision of details which was not 
surpassed by that of Frederick, Marlborough, or Napoleon, he planned 
the minutest organization of that winter cantonment. With his personal 
Headquarters at the “ Isaac Potts’ Mansion, he dictated the location, shape, 
and specific accommodations of each log cabin, whether for officers or men. 
He established a bridge across the Schuylkill, and so well disposed all sub- 
ordinate commands, that every approach from Philadelphia was watched ; 
while his own scouting parties had free scope for operations, even to the 
picket lines about the Capital. 

In an official apology for not attacking Washington during that winter, 
Lieut.-General Howe says, that ‘‘ he did not attack the entrenched situation 
at Valley Forge, a strong point, during the severe season, although every- 
thing was prepared with that intention ; judging it imprudent until the 
season should. afford a prospect of reaping the advantages that ought to 
have resulted from success in that measure ; but having good information 
in the spring that the enemy had strengthened his camp by additional 
works, and being certain of moving him from thence when the campaign 
should open, he dropped thoughts of attack.”’ 

Washington, however, kept his campaign open, and never dropped 
thoughts of attack. From Brooklyn Heights to Howe’s recall to England, 
these soldiers widely differed ; for the one rarely lost an opportunity, while 
the other never improved one. 

In so brief a notice of Valley Forge it is not required to state the gallant 
conduct of Lafayette at Barren Hill, the failure of the British army to in- 
volve Washington in a critical issue at Chestnut Hill, nor to detail that 
series of wise movements which prepared Europe to accept the surrender 
of Burgoyne as the assurance of ultimate American success. 

Valley Forge was the supplement of field-work well done, Valley Forge 
was the ordeal from which the Republic emerged, when Clinton evacuated 
Philadelphia, and through which the Battle of Monmouth was made em- 
phatic, in the deliverance of the North from farther campaigns of serious 
import. But Valley Forge with its well-ordered huts, its redoubts, and en- 
trenchments, had experiences of far greater moment than those of merely 
military outline and protection. A winter’s severity, hardly surpassed by 
that of 1780, at Morristown, exacted all possible human endurance. 

Intense cold, drifting snow, and a bleak exposure, were the conditions, 
under which the only organized army of the Republic was maturing for a 
prolonged conflict with Great Britain. More than three thousand men had no 
shoes, and bloody imprints marked their daily round of duty. A single 
blanket covered two or three at night, and fragments of blankets cut for 
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the arms, supplied the place of overcoats. Rations were often less than 
half allowance, and the country had to be scoured for flour, even as if 
among a hostile people. Sickness came on, and neither surgeons nor medi- 
cines were equal to the emergency. In the agony of a desperate yearning 
over his suffering troops, as if they came from his own loins, Washington 
appealed to Congress in terms of awful dignity and reproach. 

It seemed as if heaven was as brass above, and earth could give no 
solace. In the midst of this appalling scene of desolation, want, and woe, 
Washington did not weaken nor lose faith. The ‘‘ Conway cabal” attacked 
his fame and conduct. It attempted to place Gates in his place as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but spent its force, and its pliant tool took refuge in 
France. 

Washington was so persistent, while confident and magnanimous, that in 
January, 1778, a Committee of Congress visited Valley Forge, saw for them- 
selves, honored his motives and his actions, and pledged him full support. 
On February 27, 1778, Baron Frederick William Augustus Steuben, born 
in 1730 (and who lived until 1794), arrived, under appointment as Major- 
General and Inspector-General, and entered upon his work with a creative, 
executive, and personal ability and force, which converted the half-starving, 
worn, and weary men, into self-reliant, fearless, and earnest soldiers. His 
instructions, then issued, were formulated into regulations, which for many 
years had the official sanction of Congress, and were in force long after the 
Republic became truly independent. On April 4, 1778, Congress author- 
ized Washington to call upon Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia for 
5,000 militia. 

On the oth of April, Howe was recalled to England. On the roth of 
April, Lafayette rejoined the army after a short visit to France, and became 
at once a significant factor in the struggle. His appeals at the Court of 
that power had not been in vain. On the 9th of May formal tidings of a 
French alliance was borne to America by the frigate “La Sensible.” A 
herald landed at Portland, Maine, and hurried, by relays of horses, to unfold 
the burden of his mission. It was as if the heavens had opened and revealed 
the assurance of Divine sympathy and support. 

Few days in human experience have been laden with such solemn les- 
sons and such profound gladness as that day expressed. The General-in- 
Chief of that army—and such an army !—had shared their sorrows and their 
cares, had implored and almost imprecated the American Congress for their 
relief. He had inspected their rude hovels, had divided with them the 
headquarters’ supplies, had besought Almighty God to inspire relief; had 
brought his wife to camp to share the fearful discomforts and animate the 
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languishing soldiers by her charming presence; and, in that very hour of 
most thrilling anxiety and distress, there was announced, by unmistakable 
assurance, the friendship and support of France. Swift as an electric pulsa- 
tion the news thrilled the camp. Every able-bodied man responded. 

At 9 o’clock A.M. the whole camp was under arms. The treaty of al- 
liance, by which France pledged her army and her navy to the support of 
American independence, was read before the assembled troops. On bended 
knees that mass of rudely equipped soldiers gave ear to the chaplain’s invo- 
cation of Almighty aid in favor of their cause and this startling alliance, and 
with jubilant refrain they joined in that grand chorus, never to be lost by 
man— 


** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow !” 


Huzzas for ‘‘ Louis XVI., King of France,” for Washington and the Re- 
public, with hats high tossed in air, and a rattling fire of musketry through- 
out the line, completed the humble pageant. 

What did it matter that such a winter had come and passed? The re- 
compense was equal to the faith of the commander and the trust of his 
comrade soldiers. A medal was struck in honor of the event. Louisville, 
Kentucky, received its name in honor of this friend of America. 


esa Some ‘ 
ae Z 


MEDAL COMMEMORATING THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The horrors and privations, the discipline and the preparation which 
inspired the army to force Clinton to the issue at Monmouth are matters of 
record. They made the crisis of the revolutionary struggle ; they vindicate 
the strategy of the American Commander-in-Chief ; they bind the early and 
later campaigns of that great war into one grand system of national activity 
for national life, and give to Valley Forge a key-position in the struggle, 
which makes the old mansion, the old mill with its little blacksmith’s forge 
and the surrounding hills and amphitheatre, full of thronging memories to 
the glory of Washington and the men of his command. 

In the memory of that ordeal and its transcendent climax, which involves 
the final deliverance at Yorktown, the Americans must not forget to do 
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honor to that royal woman who supported Lafayette in his appeals, and fell 
with her husband under the axe of the guillotine in 1793. 

Surely, the Fleur de lis of France and the memory of Louis and Marie 
Antoinette will ever have honor from Americans, while we tender our glad 
congratulations that the French Republic of our own times has achieved a 
place among the nations which neither royalty nor empire had before se- 
cured. Surely, in the fresh remembrance of her fraternity at the Yorktown 
celebration of 1881, we can renew our obligations for her services of a cen- 
tury ago. Thus does Valley Forge bring forth, as its brightest relief to all 
its tragedies and its sorrows, the keenest expression of our credit to France 
for her sympathy and aid. 

HENRY B. CARRINGTON. 


LOUIS XVI., MARIE ANTOINETTE, AND THE DAUPHIN, 





THE WESTCHESTER FARMER 


Time was when the subject indicated by the above title stirred the pa- 
triot’s blood, while even to-day the bibliographer turns with no little inter- 
est to the volume entitled : 

‘‘Free Thoughts, the Proceedings of the Continental Congress, Held 
at Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1774: Wherein their Errors are exhibited, their 
Reasonings Confuted, and the fatal Tendency of their Non-Importation, 
Non-Exportation, and Non-Consumption Measures, are laid open to the 
plainest Understanding ; and the Only Means pointed out For Preserving 
and Securing Our present Happy Constitution: in A Letter to the Farmers, 
and other inhabitants of North America In General, And to those of the 
Province of New-York in Particular, By a Farmer. Hear me, for I will 
speak. Printed in the year M.DCC.LXXIV.” 

Upon the publication of this pamphlet of thirty-seven pages, signed ‘‘ A. 
W. Farmer,” with the date, ‘‘ December 24, 1774,” its authorship was at- 
tributed to the Rev. Samuel Seabury, Rector of St. Peter’s, Westchester. 
This suspicion caused that respectable Tory clergyman’s arrest by a party 
of people from New Haven, who showed him and his family great indignity, 
and carried him to New Haven, where he was held a prisoner, until released 
by an order from the Continental Congress. When apprehended, he was 
accused, among other things, of writing pamphlets ‘‘ against the Liberties 
of America.” To this charge he plead ‘‘ not guilty,” a plea which he was 
entitled to make. Still, under the guise of a plain Westchester farmer, he 
had attacked the Americans in bold terms. December 29th, 1776, writing 
to the Propagation Society, he says: ‘‘ If I would have disavowed these 
publications, I should have been set at liberty in a few days; but as I re- 
fused to declare whether I were, or were not, the author, they kept me.” 
Finally, it being impossible to prove the authorship, he was set at liberty, 
and soon after he found it convenient to go inside the British lines, becom- 
ing a chaplain in the British service. The pamphlets were ably replied to 
in anonymous publications, supposed to emanate from John Jay or William 
Livingstone, while it eventually came to be believed that ‘‘ A. W. Farmer” 
was none other than Isaac Wilkins. It has been so stated in such carefully 
prepared catalogues as that of the Library of the New York Historical 
Society. On the title-page of that Society’s copy, written in with red ink, 
we find ‘‘ I. Wilkins.” How this notion came into existence the catalogues 
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do not state. The authorship has also been attributed to Dr. Chandler and 
Dr. Inglis. As early, however, as 1797, the error was pointed out by the 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher, in a note on page 556 of his ‘‘ Thirteen Discourses ” 
on ‘‘the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution,” where he 
says, ‘‘ See ‘A View of the Controversy between Great Britain and her Col- 
onies, p. 25, by A. W. Farmer,’ that is, by the late Bishop Seabury, of Con- 
necticut.”” Boucher adds, ‘‘ The fate of the excellent author of this well- 
written piece, and several others of not inferior merit under the same sig- 
nature, might well discourage any man who attempts to serve the public, if 
animated only by hopes of temporal rewards. When a missionary in the 
service of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, whilst 
the revolt was still in its infancy, he wrote several seasonable pieces, adapted 
to the capacities of the people, under the assumed character of a farmer. 
They were generally acknowledged to have done much good. But being 
attributed to another gentleman, he alone derived any advantage from them, 
for to him the British Government granted a handsome pension, whilst the 
real Author never received a farthing.” 

Who the person was thus reaping the benefit Boucher does not say, and 
possibly he may have been in error respecting the ground upon which the 
pension was granted, though it is clear that Seabury’s action before the 
Connecticut authorities opened the way for another claimant, while Wilkins 
has generally been pointed to by those who may have been unacquainted 
with Boucher’s testimony. 

In ‘‘ The Historical Magazine” (vol. x., 1866, p. 189) there are queries 
on the subject, and it is said by ‘‘ L.” that ‘‘ Free Thoughts,” etc., is attri- 
buted by Stevens, in his ‘‘ American Nuggets,” to Bishop Seabury; while 
the New York State Catalogue, with a query, gives Seabury the credit of 
the authorship of the pamphlet which follows ‘‘ Free Thoughts,” called ‘A 
View of the Controversy,” etc., ‘‘ by A. W. Farmer,” in the catalogue (1856, 
p. 806), giving the authorship of doth, with a third, to the Rev. Isaac Wil- 
kins. The Catalogue of the Atheneum Library, Boston, leaves the author- 
ship between Wilkins and Seabury. The Carter Brown Catalogue makes 
the work the joint production of Seabury and Wilkins, In ‘‘ The Historical 
Magazine” (1868, p. 9), Mr. Trumbull says that ‘‘ the odium of authorship 
rested, in popular apprehension, on Dr. Myles Cooper, Isaac Wilkins, and 
Samuel Seabury,” adding: ‘‘ Mr. Dawson, whose judgment in a question 
of authorship is nearly infallible, ascribes the A. W. Farmer Pamphlets to 
Isaac Wilkins ; and in this I follow him as my sufficient authority, though 
my earlier impression was that Seabury had a principal part in their compo- 
sition.” Later, Judge Shea, in his ‘‘ Life of Hamilton” (p. 293), has pointed 
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out that Seabury was the author, and has been followed by Dr. Beardsley 
in his “* Life of Seabury ” (p. 34) in the same view. Ina paper before the 
New York Historical Society, in 1881, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler assigned the 
authorship to Seabury. We desire, therefore, to present in full the testi- 
mony upon which the claims of Seabury rest. The testimony is found in 
one of Seabury’s own manuscripts, in the possession of his grandson, and it 
seems to settle the whole question. It appears that when the Revolutionary 
struggle approached, Mr. Seabury, in connection with his friends, Dr. Chand- 
ler, of New Jersey, and Dr. Inglis, Rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
agreed together to do all in their power, by means of the press, to prop up 
the failing cause of the King. In accordance with this arrangement, various 
publications were sent out, Seabury himself writing under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘ A. W. Farmer,” or a Westchester Farmer. The document in which 
he tells his story takes the form of a petition, this evidently being the first 
draft : 


To D. P. Coke EsQ®., J. Witmor EsgQ®., Cou: Commissioners & ce. 


The memorial of Samuel Seabury, Doctor of Divinity, late Rector of West 
Chester in New York, and Missionary, &c: most respectfully sheweth, 

That your Memorialist was born in Connecticut, in the year 1729, and was the 
son of a Clergyman of the first reputation in that country: That in 1753 your me- 
morialist was ordained in England, admitted into the Service of the Society, & sent 
to reside at New Brunswick in New Jersey: That about this time periodical papers 
& essays began to be published in New York, tending to corrupt the principles of 
the people with regard to government, & to weaken their attachment to the Con- 
stitution of this Country both in Church & State. That a paper of this nature 
making its appearance, stiled the Watchtower, supposed to be written by Mr. Liv- 
ingston, the present Governor of New Jersey, & others, your memorialist did in 
conjunction with a number of his Brethren and friends write several essays & pa- 
pers in answer to the Watchtower with a view to prevent the ill effects it might have 
on the minds of the people. 

That some years after when it was evident from continual publications in News- 
papers, & from the uniting of all the jarring interests of the Independents & 
Presbyterians from Massachusetts bay to Georgia; under Grand committees & 
Synods that some mischievous scheme was meditated against the Church of England 
& the British government in America your memorialist did enter into an agree- 
ment with the Rev’ Dr. T. B. Ch then of Eliz. Town New Jersey & with the Rev 
Dr. Inglis the present Rector of Trinity Church in the City of New York, to watch 
all publications either in Newspapers or pamphlets, & to obviate the evil influence 
of such as appeared to have a bad tendency by the speediest answers: That your 
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Memorialist faithfully and steadily acted in conjunction with the above named gen- 
tlemen to the time of his leaving New York: That he and his two associates bore 
the whole weight of the controversy with the American Whig, which continued near 2 
years: That this paper was the immediate forerunner of the late Rebellion; and 
pointed out to the Americans a separation from G B—— the rise of an Ame’ 
Empire and the fall of the British Empire & government. ‘That none of these 
mischievous papers went unanswered: and your memorialist & his friends had the 
satisfaction of seeing & knowing that their antagonists were silenced, &, in the 
estimation of the public, written down : 

That when the late commotions in America began, your Memorialist lived at 
Westchester in the then Province of New York & was, though not in wealthy, yet 
in easy circumstances, & supported a large family, viz.: a wife & six children com- 
fortably and decently : That his income was at least 200 £ Sterl p" ann. arising from 
his Parish, Glebe & from a grammar School in which he had more than 20 young 
Gentlemen, when the rebellion began. 

That perceiving matters were taking a most serious & alarming turn, your Me- 
morialist thought it his duty to exert his utmost abilities & influence in support of that 
government under which he lived, to which he had sworn obedience & which he 
loved and revered. That He therefore from the beginning opposed the election of 
all committees & Congresses—in pursuance of which object he rode many days in 
the county of Westchester, that he assembled the friends of government and at their 
head opposed the lawless meetings & measures of the disaffected. That at one time 
in conjunction with his friend Isaac Wilkins Esq’. he assembled near 400 friends of 
Government at the Whiteplains, who openly opposed & protested against any Con- 
gress, Convention or Committee, & who were determined if possible to support the 
legal government of their country : That their proceeding, & protest were published 
in M' Rivington’s Gazette, & there was no way of getting rid of such an opposition, 
but for the disaffected in New York to send for an armed force from Connecticut into 
the County of Westchester, which they did & under its power carried all their points 
—That in confirmation of these facts, your Memorialist begs leave to refer in par- 
ticular to Col. Ja* De Lancey (No. 5 Edw’ Street) who was present at several of 
these meetings, & to whom your Memorialist’s conduct & situation at Westchester 
are well known. 

That while your Memorialist was thus employing his personal influence in his 
own county, he was not inattentive to the engagement he had entered into with Dr* 
C. & I., nor to the obligations of duty which he owed to his King & Country—but 
published a pamphlet entitled Free thoughts on the proceedings of the Congress at 
Philadelphia very soon after the first Congress broke up, & had shown by their adopt- 
ing the Suffolk resolves that they had entered into a deep scheme of rebellion which 
pamphlet he addressed to the Farmers & landholders, intending to point out in a 
way accomodated to their comprehension, the destructive influence that the meas- 
ures of the Congress if pursued, would have on the farmers & the labouring part of 
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the Community. That as no pamphlet at that period seems to have given the re- 
publicans more uneasiness than this, several answers to it were published ; which 
obliged your memorialist to write another pamphlet in support of it called the Con- 
gress Canvassed, previous to which he had published an Address to the Merchants 
of New York, in which he endeavored to convince them of the evil tendency of the 
non-importation & non-exportation agreements & that their happiness & true inter- 
ests depended on their connection with & subordination to G. B.—That at the 
Meeting of the next assembly he published ax alarm to the Legislature of New York 
—in which he endeavored to show that bf adapting & establishing the proceedings 
of the Congress as most other assemblies had done, they would betray the rights & 
liberties of their constituents, set up a new sovereign power in the Province & 
plunge it into the horrors of rebellion & civil war. 

That your Memorialist had also personal interviews of at least one third of the 
meinbers of that house, with whom he was well acquainted, just before their meeting. 
How far his writings or conversations had any influence he presumes not to say. 
The assembly, however, rejected the proceedings of the Congress, & applied to the 
King & Parliament by Petition & Memorial. These several pamphlets were pub- 
lished under the signature of A. W. Farmer, & that ‘they were written by your 
Memorialist, he refers to the certificates of Dr. M. Cooper, hereunto annexed, & to 
the testimony of Dr. Chandler & I. That your Memorialist soon became suspected 
of writing in support of legal government, & on that account & on account of his 
having acted openly in its support in the County of Westchester, he became one 
of the first objects of revenge ; & so early as April, 1775, a friend sending his son to 
acquaint him that a body of New England troops, then at Rye, 15 miles from his 
house, intended to sieze him & Isaac Wilkins Esq. member for Westchester, that 
very night they were obliged to retire for some time. Mr. Wilkins did not return 
home but soon embarked for England. 

That after some time your memorialist hearing no further threat ventured home, 
& continued unmolested though occasionally reviled by particular people for not 
paying obedience to the order of Congress enjoyning fast days &c untill the 19" of 
Nov™ 1775, when an armed force of 100 horsemen came from Connecticut to his 
House & not finding him at home they beat his children to oblige them to tell where 
their father was—which not succeeding they searched the neighborhood & took him 
from his school, & with much abusive language carried him in great tryumph to New 
Haven, 70 miles distant, where he was paraded through most of the Streets, & their 
success celebrated by firing cannon &c. That at New Haven he was confined un- 
der a military guard & keepers for six weeks, during which time they endeavored to 
fix the publication of A. W. Farmers pamphlets on him which failing, & some of 
the principal people in that country disapproving their conduct your memorialist 
was permitted to return home, where he remained in tolerable quiet till the next 
spring ; That hé suffered much both from insult & the loss of property by the parties 
of recruits who were almost daily passing through his parish to New York. 
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This document, bearing every evidence of truthfulness, may properly set 
at rest the long-disputed question of the identity of ‘‘A. W. Farmer.” 
The ‘‘ Free Thoughts ”’ of Seabury, as indicated, excited the bitterest feel- 
ing. It was reprinted in London, 1775, ‘‘ for Richardson & Urquhart, at 
the Royal Exchange.” 

Mr. Trumbull says, that ‘‘ when copies of these pamphlets fell into the 
hands of the Whigs, they were disposed of in such a manner as most em- 
phatically to express detestation of the anonymous authors and. their senti- 
ments. Sometimes they were publicly burned with imposing formality ; 
sometimes decorated with tar and feathers {from the Turkey-buzzard, as 
‘the fittest emblem of the author’s odiousness’] and nailed to the whipping- 
post.” Rivington, the publisher of ‘‘ Free Thoughts,” gives, in his Gazette 
- of January 12, 1775, an account of the burning of a copy of the book by 
the ‘‘ Sons of Liberty,” who, as his paragraph intimates, were often little 
better than the Sons of Belial, however full they may have been of patriot- 
ism. The account runs: ‘‘ We can assure the public that at a late meeting of 
exotics, stiled the sons of liberty, in this city, the pamphlet entitled Far- 
mer A. W.’s View of the Controversy between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, &c, published last week by Mr. Rivington, was introduced by one 
of the mushrooms, and after a few pages had been read to the company, 
they agreed, nem. con. to commit to the flames, without the benefit of 
clergy, tho’ many, very many indeed, could neither read nor write ; how- 
ever their common executioner immediately threw it into the fire, where it 
was consumed, and its spiritual part ascended in vapour, to the upper 
regions ; whither not one of the company durst aspire, even in idea.” 

Such were the happy opinions which, in those days, men of political 
parties entertained of one another. When, however, the unpleasantness 
with the mother country was over, many an individual found that he did 
not hate his opponent half so much as he supposed, and as often he felt 
piously bound to do, and hence Seabury finally returned to the land where 
he had suffered so much for (political) conscience sake, becoming a cher- 
ished citizen, a warm friend of our institutions, and a shining light in a 
Church which has ever since proved one of the strongest bulwarks of the 
Republic. 

D. WILLIAMS 





NEW LIGHT ON THE VERRAZANO VOYAGE OF 1524 


A most unexpected document has turned up to confirm the originality 
of the large Mapamundi in Rome, made by Hieronimus de Verrazano, and 
of which photographs were obtained for the American Geographical Society 
in 1871. This map-maker, from documents preserved in Rouen, France, 
proves to be the brother of Janus, whose name, thus latinized, appears at the 
foot of the French document of 1526, and also with the Carli copy of the 
letter of 1524 in the Strozzi Collection in Florence. This fact alone went 
far to prove the letter genuine. But M. Desimoni, who has written an able 
essay on the Cabots and two on the subject of Verrazano, now comes out 
with a third one on the much-disputed voyage along our coasts in 1524. 
On his return from the recent Geographical Congress in Venice, he re-ex- 
amined some old maps in the Ambrosian Library in Milan, when the Pre- 
fetto, the Abbé Circani, showed him that a large Mapamundi composed by 
Vesconte de Maiollo, of Genoa, was dated 1527, and not 1587, as he had be- 
fore read it. Vesconte’s maps, of which fourteen are now known, are dated 
1504 to 1549. Three sons and a grandson, with other Christian names, car- 
ried on the map business until 1644. There can be no doubt as to the date 
of this map, and a rough tracing of it was taken by M. Desimoni, and the 
coast names were carefully copied as far as the soiled old parchment would 
allow. These names are given in the new essay, with those of the map by 
Hieronimus, and the globe by VIpius, preserved in the New York Historical 
Society collections. Those on the map by Maiollo correspond so nearly 
with the ones on the map in Rome, that they conclusively point to an origi- 
nal model not now known to exist. We have not the space here to devote 
to the minute comparison made by M. Desimoni, but the interesting fact 
that a map made in 1527 from other than Spanish authority is enough to 
confute the elaborate theory advanced in 1875 by Mr. Murphy. Mr. R. H. 
Major pointed out in 1876 the fallacy of many of Mr. Murphy’s arguments 
and conclusions, but these are now radically overthrown by the early exist- 
ence of the map in Milan. We shall return to this subject again. 


J. CARSON BREVOORT 
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ORIGINAIL DOCUMENTS 


BUNKER HILL AND THE SIEGE OF 
BOSTON, 1775-76 


Extracts from the Diary of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Experience Storrs, of General Putnam's 
Regiment, Connecticut Troops. Original in 
possession of Charles Storrs, Esq., Brooklyn, 
LL, 


[Colonel Storrs was a native of Mans- 
field Centre, Conn.; received a liberal 
education, and often represented his 
town in the General Assembly. Soon 
after the Lexington alarm he marched for 
Boston with a company of ninety-three 
men, enlisted from Mansfield alone. It 
will be noticed that he states very posi- 
tively that Putnam had the general com- 
mand on Bunker Hill. The discussion 
on this point seems to have established 
the fact that he was not at Prescott’s re- 
doubt during the attack, but was in the 
vicinity or actively engaged in hurrying 
on reinforcements. The diary shows that 
he was busy during the following night as 
well. | 

June 13" [1775]. Set our men to mak- 
ing cartridges. 

16" Expecting an Engagement soon. 
—P.M. Orders came for drafting 31 
men from my company, and y* same from 
all y* companies belonging to Connecti- 
cut. Sent off Lieut. Dana, Serg*. Fuller, 
Corporal Webb and 28 Privates, who at 
8 o'clock went down to Bunker’s Hill, 
together with a large detachment of y® 
Troops of this Province—where they 
flung up an entrenchment. 

17”. At sunrise this morning a fire 
began from y* ships, but moderate. 
About 1o went down to y® Hill to Gen! 
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Putnam’s Post, who has y* command. 
Some shot whistled around’us. Tarried 
there a spell and Returned to have my 
company in readiness to relieve them— 
One killed & 1 wounded, when I came 
away. About 2 o’clock there was a 
brisk cannonade from y® ships on y° 
Battery or Entrenchment. At —- orders 
came to turn out immediately, and that 
the Regulars were landing at sundry 
places. “Went to Head Quarters for our 
Regimental Received orders to 
repair with our Regiment to No. 1, and 
defend it. No enemy appearing—orders 
soon came that our People at the Intrench- 
ment were retreating and for us to secure 
y°retreat. Immediately marched for their 
relief. The Regulars did not come off 
from Bunker’s Hill but have taken pos- 
session of the Intrenchments and our 
People make a Stand on Winter Hill and 
we immediately went to entrenching. 
Flung up by morning an entrenchment 
about 100 feet square. Done principally by 
our Regiment under Putnam’s direction. 
Had but little sleep the night. 

19". Have lost in y* fight 2 men 
—Math” Cummings and Philip Johnston 
killed at the breastwork—7 wounded— 
none I hope mortally. The action was 
rather precipitate the entrenchment 
exposed to the fire of all y® ships and 
in a place where the enemy landed their 
men under y* cover of the cannon from 
the ships, and the Post not sufficiently 
guarded. They forced the entrenchment 
without much difficulty 

26", We hear a Chief Officer is ap- 
pointed—a Gen! Washington of Virginia 
to supercede in the command of y* 
Troops here. 
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Extracts from Private Letters of Captain Fohn 
Chester, Spencer's Connecticut Regiment. 
Original in possession of Rev. Fohn Chester, 
D. D., Washington, D. C. 

[Captain Chester went to the war with 

a full company from Wethersfield, Conn., 

distinguished himself at Bunker Hill, was 

promoted Major, and in 1776 appeared 
as Colonel of a Connecticut State Regi- 
ment in the campaign around New York. 

He was at the Battle of Long Island and 

White Plains and in the Jersey retreat. ] 


Camp at Roxbury, Aug. 28, 1775 

. . . Last Saturday night a Large Party 
of 1000 working men and 3000 more as a 
Covering party, under the Command of 
Major Gen! Lee, advanced from Prospect 
Hill, or Plowed Hill (as they call it) full 
Half way to Bunker Hill. They work* 
most notably by all acc‘, and got under 
cover before morning. When the enemy 
discovered them, they began a Cannonade, 
which lasted all Day long. I suppose 
above three hundred shots and Bombs 
were sent. I have not been able to Learn 
that they Killed more than two of our peo- 
ple—one an adjutant in Col. Vernon’s 
[Varnum’s, R. I.] Reg‘, the other I do 
not know, an Indian. Two or three 
wounded, among whom is a Gent Volun- 
teer from Virginia. A Ball hit him on the 
Heel and ancle & so shattered his Bones 
that the Surgeon cut off his Leg about four 
Inches below his Knee.—Aug. 30%. The 
poor fellow is since dead, the others not 
dangerously wounded. 

Every Day since we have had more or 
less cannonading. The matter did not 
disturb us at Roxbury, so but that we 
went to Church, &c., as usual, and yet 
not a canon was fired or Bomb Broke, 
but what we Could see from our encamp- 
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ment. We expected every moment when 
the King’s troops would have advanced 
on us, but they durst not. Their Light 
Horse were Paraded, with a Great Show, 
but nothing done as to coming out. We 
at Roxbury have been advancing this 
same time. When you was here we had 
a slight Gabion Battery across the Road, 
100 Rods on this side the George tavern. 
That was our most advanced work then, 
& where the main Guard used to be 
& is still posted, & is out of sight of 
the enemy. Since that we have intrenched 
in their sight about 100 Rods South East of 
that, but Lately have advanced North 
East, and begun a Long intrenchment Just 
by the Burying Yard, & continued it along 
to the North Eastward, on a Rising Ground 
just out of the marsh, till it comes to the 
east end of Lamb’s Dam, which is further 
advanced (I believe) than the George 
tavern. We have frequently rec’ shots 
while at work but not till we got under 
cover (for we always begin in the night) 
& so they have killed none of us. We 
keep a large piquet guard by Lambs 
Damm every Night not less usually than 
400, and the main Guard hard by. 

Two Connecticutt Masters of Vessels 
have lately come out of Boston, They 
were taken by the Rascally Royal Pirates. 
They say that Gen! Howe, who commands 
on Bunker Hill, swears he will not be 
popt at forever (Rifles) for nothing, but 
that he will come out & have Prospect 
& Winter Hills in his possession, if it 
Costs him his Life, and #* of his men. 
A poor Blackguard—he durst not attempt 
it! unless he is reinforced strongly. These 
Captains say they are not more than 4,000 
strong, but I suspect they are mis- 
taken. . . . 
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Sept. 20. 
Yesterday and Day before We had 
plenty of Cannon Shot from the enemy. 
They have Kill* nobody on our side. 
They have however done what they 


never could do before & what we 


thought they never could do, viz.—sent 
a Ball Both days thro: the room where 
the Officers of the Main Guard lie. 
Monday 8 Clock just after relief of 
Guard as the Cap‘ was reading his 
Orders to his Subalterns a ball came 
within 18 inches of his head drove the 
Lime into his eyes nose mouth & Ears— 
The poor fellow is almost blind and tho 
he did not conceive himself much hurt 
& refused to be relieved yet he grew 
delirious in y* afternoon, but I hear he 
is now much better again. Every Night 
for this 4 Nights past more or less have 
escaped from Boston or from the Ships 
4, 5, and 6 in a Night, mostly men that 
have been pressed from vessels lately 
taken of which are a Great number 
I’m told from Connecticut.—I have got 
into my new mess. But it costs Money 
ro shillings per week will hardly clear us. 
I expect a bluster from our 
enemy next Fryday the King’s Corona- 
tion. 
Sat. Sept. 234 1775 
. The cannonading yesterday 
was with powder only. They fired from the 
Commons 25, from Cops Hill & Bunker 
Hill I could not count, nor from the ships, 
but they remained peaceable all Day. 
This morning they sent 2 Balls at our 
nearest fort which our people returned 
soon after at the relief y‘ was coming 
out from their Works. This so enraged 
them y* they have given us the heaviest 
Cannonade since Bunker ‘Hill ‘fight. 
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They sent 108 Shotts in an hour & an 
half. You'll be surprised to hear that 
not a man is Killed & but one slightly 
hurt by a piece of wood the ball hit and 
sent at him. What is still more surpris- 
ing they began just as our main Guard 
were mustering on the Grand parade 
near y* Church (where they sent 3 of their 
Balls) & continued firing at or near the 
Guard house & fort continually while 
they were relieving. Both old & new 
Guards consisted of 400 men Besides Of- 
ficers. 
Camp in Roxbury Oct 2" 1775 

I was disappointed to hear of your 
selection of officers in the manner you 
relate, tho I expected to hear would 
frett. But these things do not last long. 
Now is a time for every one to be above 
these little nice punctilios in military 
preferment & shew to the world that we 
are all Glad toserve our Countray in any 
capacity they shall place us in. 


Dec. 3" 
You've heard of our fine prize lately 


taken. Gen' Gates says he could not 
have made out a better invoice if he had 
tried than we have taken. Our Priva- 
teers catch them often. You'll want a 
list of the Articles taken. I cannot re- 
member them all but there is 31 Tons of 
Musquet Ball, 25 Tons of Buck Shott, 10 
Tons Shells fill‘ with powder 20 Tons 
of Cannon Shott from 24 to 1 2200 
Stands of the finest Arms the Barrels 
rather shorter than the present King’s arms 
and y* Bayonetts 24 feet long in Shape of 
a Long Sword, 18 Cannon Carriages from 
24 to 12 pounders—3 Brass Mortars—one 
of 15 Inch and a variety of other apparatus 
even down to thread to make catridges 
with, The largest mortar is fixed at 
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Cambridge in its bed. Gen. Putnam 
has Christened it the Congress.—They 
have Scratched out the Last Letter of G. 
R., and put G, W. for G. Washington. 


Cambridge, Feb. 13—1776. 

Yesterday the Generals went on to 
Dorchester Hill & point to view & plan 
out the works to be done there, Knox 
and Gridley were with them.—Their plan 
I cannot as yet find out.—Gen. Putnam 
says Gridley laid out works enough for 
our whole army for two years if the frost 
was to continue in that time & in short 
thinks we cannot do much to purpose 
there while the frost is in y* ground, 
Something droll Happen’d as they were 
on the Point & within call of the Enemy. 
They observed two officers on full speed 
on Horses from the Old to the New 
lines & concluded they were about to 
order the Artillery levelled at them. Just 
that instant they observed a fellow De- 
serting from us to them. This set em all 
arunning & Scampering for life except 
the lame Col, Gridley & Putnam who 
never runs & tarried to wait on Gridley. 
They had left their Horses $ a mile back 
& feard the Enemy might attempt to en- 
compass them. 

Sunday night as Putnam was passing 
by Colledge and on the west side the 
street, a Centry hail‘ from the far part of 
the Colledge Yard. He could not think 
he called to him as he had yt moment 
pass* one & given y* Co‘ Sign & was just 
that minute hailed by another. However 
the Centry in y* Yard not finding an 
answer up & fired as direct as he could 
at the Gen! which providentially escaped 
him tho’ he heard the ball whistle. 

Great complaints are here made by y* 
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Gen" of the want of Powder, which im- 
pedes everything—they think y‘ even the 
town stocks ought to be delivered up to 
the army, for if we can do nothing here 
this season, forty times the quantity in 
the Country will be of no Service when 
the reinforcements arrive from England, 
If we can rout this Hornest Nest now we 
have everything to hope, if not we've 
everythirg to fear. The cause is Gen- 
eral & Common, Why should Distant 
Colonies & towns carry on a Distinct 
War & lay out for a distinct defence? 
You need not fear to Drive on the Salt 
~Petre works vigorously. Pray how go on 
the Powder Mills—We shall want their 
most vigorous exertions soon. They'll 
do us no good comparatively Six months 
hence. 
Roxbury Camp, Feb. 27—1776. 

. . You may prepare yourself to 
hear news of some kind or other from this 
quarter—God send it to be good news— 
Night before last a number of heavy can- 
non &c. were carried on to Lechmore 
point. A bomb Battery is erecting there 
as well as on the East of Lamb’s Dam. 
We have 3 thirteen inch Mortars & 8 or 
1o of a Lesser size, as well as a number 
of Hoitzers. Unhappy for us we are 
aback with regard to bombs, 


Diary of Lieutenant-Colonel Fisher Gay.  Ori- 
ginal in possession of Mr, Fulius Gay, Far- 
mington, Conn, 


[Colonel Gay went to Boston from 
Connecticut with reinforcements, under 


Colonel Erastus Wolcott, toward the 
close of the siege. In 1776 he com- 
manded a State regiment, was taken sick 
in camp, at New York, and died on the 


day of the Battle of Long Island. ] 
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Feby. 2. 1776—Set off for headquarters 
to join the army under command of Gen- 
eral Washington before Boston and ar- 
rived at Roxbury 6" of said month. Sta- 
tioned at Roxbury with the regiment I 
belonged to and quartered at Mr. Wy- 
man’s with Colonel Wolcot and Mr. Per- 
ry. Was sent for by General Washington 
to wait on his Excellency 13 of said 
month and was ordered by the General 
to go to Connecticut to purchase all the 
gunpowder I could. 

Went to Providence and from thence 
to Lebanon to Governor Trumbull where 
I obtained 2 tun of the Governor and 
then to New London to Mr. Imamford 
and obtained of him an order on Messrs. 
Clark & Nightingill in Providence and re- 
turned to camp the 19™ and made report 
to the General to his great satisfaction. 

20", Took Rhubarb and worked well. 


21*. Sergeant Maggot died in Cap- 
tain Hart’s Company. 

24". Went to Cambridge and Water- 
town. 

26". Unwell by a bad cold and sore 


throat. Was Officer of the day and very 
much fatigued going the rounds at night. 
Returned and got to bed about 3 o’clock 
in the morning. 

27". Returned at 9 o’clock and made 
report to General Ward—being so un- 
well Major Brewer carried it for me. 
hard sick with the pleurisy and got to 
bed sweating and came on an alarm and 
reported that the regulars had got on 
Dorchester. I turned out and on with 
my boots to join the regiment although 
advised not by Mr. Perry and others. 
It happened to be a false alarm. The 
doctor came in and blooded me and 
sweat at night and physicked the next 
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day. Nothing material more. Our peo- 
ple began cannonading the town of Bos- 
ton the 2™4 day of March at evening 11 
o'clock. Continued Sabbath and Mon- 
day evening nights. Monday evening I 
went on to Dorchester Hill with the regi- 
ment as a covering party. 2500 men 
sent on and were relieved on the morn- 
ing of the 5" by 3000 men. That night 
we throwed up 2 forts on 2 advantageous 
hills) ‘The enemy made an attempt on 
the 6" at evening to come out to dis- 
possess us of our forts and drive us off 
the hill. The wind proved contrary and 
we continued fortifying until Saturday 
evening—that is ro™ we went to go on 
Nook point to fortify. The enemy pre- 
vented by fireing about 1200 cannon. 
They killed 4 men for us with one cannon 
ball, I had the command of 400 men 
at Castle Point. Providence so ordered 
that I was out of the way of danger from 
any other quarter only from the Castle. 
Sabbath morning had orders from Gen- 
eral Thomas to return to head quarters. 
There saw the 4 dead men. Came off 
the hill at evening. I commanded a 
party of 400 men at the Castle. 
11%,—Colonel Wolcott on the Hill— 
An alarm in the morning. I ordered the 
regiment to meet before the Colonel’s 
door after Prayers. I marched them off 
with Major Chester. Near the alarm 
post found instead of going to action the 
enemy had abandoned Boston. 500 
troops ordered immediately. Ordered to 
march into and take possession of the for- 
tifications in Boston. Colonel Learnard, 
my self, Majors Sprout and Chester with 
a number of other officers and troops 
marched in and took possession and tar- 
ried there till the 19" at night: then re- 











turned to Camp at Roxbury. Never 
people more glad at the departure of an 
enemy and to see friends. 





The following Warrant copied from the origi- 
nal MS, relates to the enemy’s employment of 
civilians during the siege, 

By His Excellency The Honorable Wil- 
liam Howe, Major General, and Com- 
mander in Chief of all His Majesty’s 
Forces within the Colonies laying on the 
Atlantic Ocean from Nova Scotia to West 
Florida inclusive &c &c &c. 

You are hereby directed and required 
out of such Monies as are, or shall come 
to your Hands, for the Contingent or Ex- 
traordinary Expenses of His Majesty’s 
Forces under my Command, to Pay, or 
cause to be Paid, to Lieutenant Robert 
Lindsey of His Majesty’s 224 Regiment 
of Foot, or his assigns, without Deduction 
the sum of 7zwo Hundred and Four Pounds, 
Sixteen Shillings and Six Pence Sterling, 
Being forPay of a Company of Labourers 
and Negroes under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Lindsey, by order of the Com- 
mander in Chief, between the 16th Sep- 
tember and 30th December, 1775, as p* 
the annexed Accompt; the Vouchers for 
which are Lodged with Lieutenant Robert 
Lindsey of His Majesty’s 22¢ Regiment 

of Foot, And for so doing, this, with the 
acquittance of the said Lieutenant Robert 
Lindsey or his Assigns, shall be your suf- 
ficient Warrant and Discharge. 

To JNo. GARNIER Esq") Given under my 
Deputy Paymaster | Hand at Head- 
General of His Maj- } Quarters in Bos- 
esty’s Forces in | ton this 31* Day 
Boston. of Dec. 1775. 

W. Howe. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
ROBERT MACKENZIE. ° 
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[The account of pay is for “a Com- 
pany of Labourers & Negroes under the 
direction of Lieutenant Lindsay, by Or- 
der of the Commander in Chief. Com- 
mencing 16 Sept’ & Ending 30™ Dec 
1775.’ The company was composed of 
I Officer, 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, 27 men, 
6 women and 35 negroes—the three latter 
classes receiving pay alike, or g pence 
each person, per day.] 





BENEDICT ARNOLD'S DECLARATION. 
The following from manuscript is com- 
municated by J. Carson Brevoort, LL. D. 
It is of interest, as showing the active 
character of Benedict Arnold, who was 
always foremost in word and deed, though 
the declaration can hardly take rank as a 
preliminary Declaration of Independence, 
using the terms in their generally accept- 
ed political sense. Independence was 
not the particular thing aimed at at the 
outset, and hence the people of New York 
contemplated holding the cannon cap- 
tured at Ticonderoga, May roth, asa 
precaution, until such a time as the diffi- 
culties with the mother country might be 
adjusted. This declaration by Arnold 
doubtless shows the average sentiment of 
the country, which asked only for those 
rights guaranteed by the British Constitu- 
tion. Two days after this declaration 
was signed, the Battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, but even then the hope of recon- 
ciliation with the mother country was not 
abandoned. Though one of those, who, 
in this Declaration, resolve ‘“‘ never to 
become slaves,’’ Arnold at last became a 
mere chattel, and sacrificed himself for a 
price. Arnold was extremely popular 
with the people in the neighborhood, who, 
on the third of the July following, to the 
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number of nearly five hundred, presented 
him with an address of thanks for his ser- 
vices. William Gilliland, one of the 
signers of the following declaration, in a 
petition which he presented to Congress, 
claimed to have been the first person to 
suggest the capture of Ticonderoga. 
Crown Point, 15 June 1775 

A General Association, agreed to, Sub- 
scribed by the Freeholders, FREEMEN, 
and Inhabitants of the Province of New 
York. 

PERSUADED that the Salvation of the 
Rights and Liberties of America, depends 
under Gop, on the firm Union of its In- 
habitants in a Vigorous Prosecution of 
the measures necessary for its Safety, and 
Convinced of the Necessity of preventing 
the Anarchy and Confusion which attend 
a Dissolution of the Powers of Govern- 


ment 
We, the Freeman 


Freeholders, and 
Inhabitants of the Province of New 
York, being greatly alarmed at the 
avowed Design of the Ministry to raise a 
Revenue in America; and Shocked by 
the bloody Scene now acting in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Do in the most solemn 
Manner Resolve, never to become Slaves ; 
and do Associate under all the Ties of 
Religion, Honour, and Love to our 
Country, to Adopt and endeavour to carry 
into Execution whatever Measures may 
be Recommended by the Continental 
Congress; or Resolved Upon by our 
Provincial Convention, for the purpose of 
preserving our Constitution, and oppos- 
ing the Execution of the Several Arbitrary 
and oppressive Acts of the British Parlia- 
ment ; Untill a Reconciliation Between 
Great Britain and America on Constitu- 
tional Principles which we most Ardently 
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Desire can be obtained ; and that we will 
in all things follow the Advice of our 
General Committee Respecting the pur- 
poses aforesaid. The Preservation of 
Peace and Good Order and the Safety of 
Individuals and private property 
Benedict Arnold Josh Franklin 
Ebenr Marvin David McIntosh, 
Jonathan Brown + his mark 
George Palmer Ebenezer Hyde 
Dirck Swart Samuel Wright 
Robt Lewis Ezra Buell 
Thos Heywood James Noble 
Hugh Whyte John Watson jr 
John Cobham Thos Sparham 
Martin Marvin Chas. Graham junr 
Wells Will: Gilliland 
John Grant Zadok Everest 
Moses Martin Benj. Kellogg 
W™ Satterlee David Vallance 
Saml Keep Elisha Painter 
Francis Moor Isaac Hitchcock 





TRANSLATION 
THE COSMOGRAPHY OF THE FRAUD- 
ULENT THEVET. 

The first volume of the second series 
of the Maine Historical Society’s publica- 
tions contains much in relation to the 
Cosmographie Universelle, a ponderous 
and somewhat scarce work, in two great 
folio volumes, the production of the men- 
dacious monk, Andre Thevet. Dr. Kohl, 
the author of the Society’s volume, had 
little faith in Thevet, but, in his desire to 
lend interest to the history of Maine, he 
employed the narrative, the matter being 
rendered worse by his editors, who made 
him responsible for serious blunders, which 
were commented upon in “The Northmen 
in Maine,” published in 1870, when ex- 
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tracts from Thevet’s work appeared. The 
reader, however, may be interested by 
a complete translation of what the monk 
wrote concerning New England and part 
of Canada. In some things Thevet is 
quite correct, as he clearly obtained 
more or less information from navigators 
who had visited the region in question, 
Ignorant of the fact that the aboriginal 
language of New England was not the 
language of the Canadian tribes, Thevet 
helped himself to the vocabulary of Car- 
tier, and put strange words in the mouths 
of the savages of Maine. The general 
discussion of Thevet’s pretentions as an 
explorer of New England are discussed 
in “ The Northmen in Maine,” where this 
subject is concluded (p. 79) with the re- 
mark, “In connection with the period 
referred to, Dr. Kohl has not yet shown 
one authentic paragraph to shed light 
upon that romantic coast.” At the end 


of twelve years this statement stands true. 
Thevet professes that he sailed from Rio 
Janeiro to France by the way of Florida, 
coasting North America far up into the 


frozen regions, sailing thence to the 
Azores, which certainly was a slightly 
circuitous route for a navigator to take. 
Our translation commences at the close 
of his description of Florida, the narra- 
tive being of value, as illustrating the then 
current knowledge of France respecting 
New England, to which region, in his 
first account, we are transported with a 
stroke of the pen. Without making the 
slightest account of Cape Cod, the ancient 
Cabo de Baxos, he sails into Penobscot 
Bay, and shows us the Camden Hills, the 
Montana Verde, or Green Mountains, of 
the old maps, which he could consult any- 
where in France, Thevet goes over the 
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subject twice, having more general infor- 
mation to give in his second account. 


[Cosmographie Universelle, 1575, ii. folio, 1008. } 

Having left La Florida on the left 
hand, with all its islands, gulfs, and capes, 
a river presents itself, which is one of 
the finest rivers in the world, which we 
call ‘“* Norumbegue,’’ and the aborigines 
“ Aggoncy,” and which is marked on some 
marine charts as the Grand River. Sev- 
eral other beautiful rivers enter into it, 
and upon its banks the French formerly 
erected a little fort about ten or twelve 
leagues from its mouth, which was sur- 
rounded by fresh water, and this place 
was named the Fort of Norumbegue. 
Some pilots would make believe that 
this Norombeguien country is the proper 
country of Canada ; but 1 told them that 
this was far from the truth, since this 
country lies in 43° N., and that of Can- 
ada in 50 or 52°. Before you enter the 
said river, appears an island surrounded 
by eight very small islets, which are near 
the country of the green mountains and 
to the cape of the islets. Hence you 
sail all along unto the mouth of the river, 
which is dangerous from the great num- 
ber of thick and high rocks; and its en- 
trance is wonderfully large. About three 
leagues into the river an island presents 
itself to you, that may have four leagues 
in circumference, inhabited only by some 
fishermen and birds of different sorts, 
which island they call ‘ Aiayascon,” be- 
cause it has the form of a man’s arm, 
which they call so. Its greatest length is 
from north to south, It would be very easy 
to plant on this island, and build a for- 
tress on it to keep in check the whole sur- 
rounding country. Having landed and 
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put our feet on the adjacent country, we 
perceived a great mass of people coming 
down upon us from all sides in such num- 
bers that you might have supposed them 
to have been a flight of starlings. Those 
which marched first were the men, which 
they call “ Aquehuns ; ” after them came 
the women, which they call ‘ Peragruas- 
tas ;” then the * Adegestas,” being the 
children; and the last were the girls, 
called “ Aniasgestas.” And _all this peo- 
ple was clothed in skins of wild animals, 
which they call “ Rabatatz.” Now con- 
sidering their aspect and manner of pro- 
ceeding, we mistrusted them, and went 
on board our vessel. But they, perceiv- 
ing our fear, lifted their hands into the 
air, making signs that we should not mis- 
trust them ; and for making us still more 
sure, they sent to our vessel some of 
their principal men, which brought us 
provisions. In recompense of this, we 
gave them a few trinkets of a low price, 
by which they were highly pleased. The 
next morning I, with some others, was 
commissioned to meet them, and to know 
whether they would be inclined to fur- 
nish us with more victuals, of which we 
were very much in need. But having 
entered into the house, which they call 
Canoque, of a certain little king of theirs, 
which called himself ‘ Peramich,” we 
saw several dead animals hanging on 
the beams of the said house, which he 
had prepared (as he assured us) to send 
tous. This chief gave us a very hearty 
welcome, and to show us his affection, he 
ordered a fire to be kindled, which they 
call “* Azista,”’ on which the meat was to 
be put and fish to be roasted. Upon this 
some rogues came in to bring to the 
king the heads of six men which they had 
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taken in war and massacred, which terri- 
fied us, fearing that they might treat us 
in the same way. But toward evening 
we secretly retired to our ship without 
bidding good-by to our host. At this he 
was very much irritated, and came to us 
the next morning accompanied by three 
of his children, showing a mournful 
countenance, because he thought that 
we had been dissatisfied with him ; and 
he said in his language : ‘* Cazigno, Cazi- 
gno Casnoiiy danga addagrin’’ (that is, 
let us go, let us go on land, my friend 
and brother) ; ‘“‘ Coaquoca Ame Couascon 
Kazaconny” (come to drink and to eat 
what we have) ; ‘‘ Arca somioppach Quen- 
chia dangua ysmay assomaha” (we as- 
sure you upon oath by heaven, earth, 
moon, and stars, that you shall fare not 
worse than our own persons). Seeing 
the good affection and will of this old 
man, some twenty of us went again on 
land, every one of us with his arms ; and 
then we went to his lodgings, where we 
treated, and presented with what he pos- 
sessed. Meanwhile great numbers of 
people arrived, caressing us and offering 
themselves to give us pleasure, saying 
that they were our friends. Late in the 
evening, when we were willing to retire 
and to take leave of the company with ac- 
tions of gratitude, they would not give us 
leave. Men, women, children, all en- 
treated us zealously to stay with them, 
crying out these words: “ Cazigno 
agnyda hoa’’ (my friends, do not start 
from here; you shall sleep this night 
with us). But they could not harangue 
so well as to persuade us to sleep with 
them. So we retired to our vessel ; and 
having remained in this place five full 
days, we weighed anchor, parting from 
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them with a marvellous contentment of 
both sides, and went out to the open sea, 
on account of the sands and shoals. We 
had not proceeded more than fifteen 
leagues before there came a contrary east 
wind, and the sea was so rough that we 
were near perishing ; and finally the gale 
drove us some fifty leagues from that 
place to the mouth of the river Arnodie,* 
situated between Juvdi and the cape on 
the right, where we were compelled to 
enter half a league and drop anchor to 
escape the storm and the fury of the 
sea. 

The people of this country gave us a 
welcome no less cordial than the former ; 
although it does not equally abound in 
water-fowl as this; but in fish, both fresh 
water and salt, it surpasses its rival, es- 
pecially in salmon, which they call On- 
dacon, and in lampreys, which they call 
Zistoz. They brought us once a whole 


barque-load ; which barque we hired for 
about a fortnight, and it did us good ser- 


vice in finishing our voyage. Leaving 
this river [Arnodie] and coasting straight 
along Baccalaos,¢ we journeyed and 
ploughed the sea, as far as the Isle The- 
vet and thence to the Isles of St. Croix, 
of the Bretons and the savages, to height 
of Cape Breton, so called because the 
Bretons discovered the country in 1504, 
Having thus given you the course to- 
wards the North, from the point of Flor- 
ida to that of Baccalevs, which is in 48° 
30’ latitude, and 327° longitude, no min- 
utes, there is only to speak of the main 
land, after a word or two concerning 


** Arnodie” and ‘* Juvide” are obscure names, 

+ ‘ Baccaleos,” properly New Foundland, but 
like ‘* Norumbega,” formerly applied to large 
tracts of country. 
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some islands, the approach to which is 
dangerous. Here we entered, being 
driven thereto by the wind; we experi- 
enced the most intense cold, tormenting 
us for more than twenty days, during 
which .time I found leisure enough to go 
about and examine all that. was rare and 
singular pertaining to the country. Run- 
ning some two hundred leagues out into 
the sea, on the Northern coast, the isl- 
ands lying round about are very numer- 
ous and very large; whether in the gulf 
lving between Arcadie and the Promon- 
tory which I christened Angoulesme, in 
honor of my native place ;* or those 
which lie near Flora and Paradis, or 
those enclosed within the Port of Refuge, 
or those, in fine, which extend along the 
Ocean, lying more towards the North, 
near those called Bonne Veué, near the 
Island which bears the name from the 
country of Baccaleos. 

Some have thought that these Islands 
are continents, and connected with the 
main land, on account of their great ex- 
tent. As for myself, upon a closer ex- 
amination, I am satisfied that there is. a 
considerable region of the sea between 
these islands and terra firma. This isl- 
and bears its name from a large species 
of fish called Baccaleos. Canada is the 
country which the South is bounded by 
the mountains of Floride,—on the East 
by the Ocean—and on the South by the 
extreme point of F/oride and the /slands 

* “* Angoulesme,’’ This illustrates the imperti- 
nence of the writer, who never saw the place, 
while Angouleme was a name placed by Verra- 
zano on his map in 1529, or earlier, in honor 
of the Birthplace of Francis I. Thevet could 
have seen it on Ramusio’s Verrazano map, to- 
gether with ‘‘ Paradise,” ‘‘ Flora,” the Port of 
Refuge. 
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de Cuba; the point of Baccaleos extend- 
ing as far as Port Refuge. 

I am assured that the country there is 
still better than that of Canada; there 
are some very beautiful rivers there run- 
ning hundreds of miles through the level 
country, and which are navigable, as e.g. 
the Barad, which name in the Indian 
tongue signifies the land. And accord- 
ing to my judgment I should esteem it 
good to dwell in this land of Baccaleos as 
well on the main land as on the islands 
lying about it; since the country is not 
so cold as Canada; and besides, the 
people are more accessible, and the sea 
is more abundant in fish. Not that I 
want to tell a falsehood here, such as a 
venerable Spaniard * has perpetrated, in a 
httle History of the Peruvian Indias, 
gravely telling us that this sea abounds in 
fish in such tremendous numbers as really 


to impede the progress of large ships. Such 
stories, however, deserve as much credit 
as that told by Thomas Porcachi, Aretin, 
an Italian, who in a certain little book 
about Islands, tells us, that what we call 
the new world, and which properly speak- 
ing is this Coast as far as Peru, is the 


Antarctic country. This is a very ill ad- 
vised assertion, considering that it is more 
than six hundred leagues from one coast 
to the other. Nor is the country of Can- 
ada the same as that called Vurumberg, 
containing a considerable extent of coun- 
try on the main land, which many have 
tried to discover ; but none has met with 
such good success therein as Jaques Car- 
tier, Breton, one of my best friends, from 
whom I have had sundry pieces of infor- 
mation, as from one who has explored 


* The reference appears to be to Sebastian 
Cabot. 
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the country from one end to the other. 
Before passing further on, I cannot help 
speaking of those who act as contractors 
(trepreneurs), and promise great moun- 
tains of gold to Princes and great lords, 
sending them to advance the subjection 
of the Barbarians (which would be well 
enough) and the great wealth that is 
found in those regions. But even though 
all this were true, it would be well to re- 
member what I have said to many of 
them, that if they were not cunning, 
shrewd and tricky in their dealings, they 
would find as little profit in them as many 
others who have lost both their lives and 
their fortunes there. Though the Kings of 
Spain and Portugal are friends and allies 
of our Sovereign prince whether on sea 
or land so distant—so it is, the Pilots, 
Sailors and Captains do not trouble them- 
selves about such alliances, nor do they 
stop to ask whether peace or war reigns 
on shore, and when you pass Europe and 
get either into Africa, or into any other 
part of the country of Guinee, all natural 
recognition between Sailors is at an end, 
so that the Spaniard remorselessly makes 
a slave of the Portuguese, although their 
Kings may be neighbors, relatives and 
good friends; Frenchmen, Scotchmen 
and Englishmen show but little indul- 
gence towards one another in these dis- 
tant regions. Nor should the fault be 
laid at the door of the princes or prin- 
cesses, for it happens in spite of them. 

I have seen instances of this in Africa, 
especially about Cape Verde, and on the 
Manicongra River, and beyond that or 
across the Equator, under the tropics,— 
even in Florida,—on this Northern coast. 
As for the stories which our Princes have 
received, that on this continent there is 
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an infinite abundance of gold, silver and 
precious stones—that is false. The great- 
est wealth of Floride, Canada, and Bac- 
caleos is the peltry and the fishery of the 
cods and whales. I think itis very likely 
that gold and silver mines may be found 
there, just as they are found in France ; 
but of what sort? Coarse and more full 
of sulphur than pure gold, and which would 
cost twice as much to refine it as the whole 
profit would amount to. The same may 
be said of the precious stones, as I know 
from experience. Our people discovered 
this region in the time of the great King 
Francis I., of which I will give a brief 
summary, as short as possible, though I 
know there are few who have written 
about it besides me. This country runs 


pretty well up North and adjoins the 
regions lying under the Arctic Circle, 
which we call one of the poles, or pivots 
supporting the sphere; hence you may 


infer what a cold country it must be, 
and yet not uninhabitable. ‘ Canada” 
signifies as much as land ; the name came 
from the first people who settled there; 
when some one asked them what they 
were after in those regions, that they 
were Segnada Canada, men in quest of 
land ; which name they have retained, as 
one given at random, just as it happens, 
to most newly discovered islands and 
provinces. Northward it runs up toward 
the Arctic Sea and Hyperboree. Hence 
all this region, Baccaleos as well as Lad- 
rador, is included under the name of 
Canada. On the other side there is 
a main land called Campestra de Berge,* 
which runs south-west. In this province, 
towards the east, lies Cape Lorraine, so 


*«*Campestra de Berga” is from the map of 
Ruysch, 1508. 
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called by us, and by others called Cape 
Breton, because here the Bretons, 
Basques and Normands coast, going to 
terre neuve to fish for the cod. Near this 
cape there is an island called Heuree, to 
the north-east four or five leagues in cir- 
cumference, pretty near the main land; 
and the other, triangular in form, is called 
Carbassa by the country people, and by 
us named the Virgins (Vierges). This 
country begins at the said cape on the 
south where it ranges to east-north-east 
and west-south-west ; the larger portion, 
looking towards Florida runs in the form 
of a semi-circle as if looking at the King- 
dom of Zhemistitan. 

From Cape Lorraine, the coast of Can- 
ada turning southward runs into the Sea, 
just as Italy does between the Adriatic 
and Ligurian Seas, making a peninsula. 
In the country nearer to Floride (which 
some call Frangoyse, but the inhabitants 
Norombegue) the country is pretty fruit- 
ful in various kinds of fruit, as e. g. Man- 
dourles—a fruit somewhat like a pump- 
kin, the juice of which is very good, and 
the meat quite delicate. ‘The people are 
amiable, easy to manage, and agreeable 
in their conversation ; their chief abode 
is towards the west, on the great River 
Hochgelaga, pretty close to the Promon- 
tory called Angoulesme. ‘There their king 
whom in their jargon they call Agou- 
hanna, ordinarily makes his abode. He 
is quite kind and affable to strangers 
who come tovisit him. Those who dwell 
farther on before the main land towards 
Baccaleos are different. They are bad, 
artful and cruel, and masque their faces, 
not with masques or veils, but paint the 
face with divers colors, especially with 
blue and red, in order to appear most 
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hideous to those who approach them. 
These men are large and strong and are 
clothed in skins. 

[Folio 1024 to end] 

From Palmares to this place the coast 
is sandy, and begins to run out into the 
ocean as far as Cape Florida, sloping 
from N.E. } N., and immediately towards 
the S.E.4S. After traversing this region 
in a couple of hours, you will see the Mar- 
quise Bay and that of Honde, next Port Re- 
paire, the River of Pearls. Low Haven, 
in the same latitude with the said cape, 
#.¢, 290° longitude by 26° of latitude. 
Still following the coast, you come to Cape 
Canave, and then to Cape Corinth ; thence 
to the River Jourdain, which is in 301° 
of longitude, 32° 30’ latitude, distant 
from the Florida coast, shaped into a 
peninsula, and one of the tongues along 
the coast come 143 leagues or there- 
abouts. After doubling many islets, the 
approaches to which are very dangerous, 
particularly to large vessels, because the 
sounding lead is of no use here, you 
draw on into the sea; but if you have 
contrary east winds, you can let go your 


anchor in Port Malabritt, or rather at Cape 


Traverse, which lies in 303° 15’ longi- 
tude and 33° 4’ latitude ; and distant from 
each other some 26 leagues. As for Bay 
Sainte Marie and the capes which on sea 
Charts are marked Sainct Jean, Double, 
and that of the Sands (Arenes) and Cape 
Sable, they are in 307° of longitude, and 
38° of latitude, as are also the Great 
Goulfe, the Green Mountains (so-called 
because at the point of a cape which runs 
some eight leagues into the sea there ap- 
pears in the distance a lofty mountain, 
which is clad in perpetual verdure) the 
rivers bonne mere and bonne veue, which 
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are thirty-five leagues apart.* Sailing out 
of said river, and steering towards Spain 
or France, you leave the Cape of the Isles, 
which you see some eight leagues out into 
the sea; then, ifa rough sea or storm 
should overtake you, you can anchor in 
the River of Norombegue, at the mouth 
of which you will find an Island of which 
I have spoken elsewhere, and described 
the dangers which surround it. It lies in 
301° 50’ of longitude, and 42° 14’ lati- 
tude, and is separated from bonne veue 
thirty-seven leagues. Further on three 
rivers appear, one called Plage, the sec- 
ond Juvide, and the third Anordie, which 
lie in the same height, z.¢., 314° and 15’ of 
longitude, and 42° 11’ of latitude. After 
doubling the coast and changing the 
point of the compass if you thus steer 
East and look in the opposite direc- 
tion, you will notice a lofty mountain, 
which serves Pilots to know where they 


are without taking the height of the 


Sun. Still ploughing the Sea, as if de- 
signing to sail to the East, as soon as the 
coast begins to curve you leave Baye aux 
Comtes and that of allée behind and 
come to the river of the Baye, all of them ° 
in 340° of longitude, and 44° 30’ of lati- 
tude. ‘Thence you double the point, and 
bear directly North if you want to make 
Cape Breton, near which the sea is much 
rougher than at any other spot, because 
it lies at the mouth of the great river of 
Canada, said cape (which from time im- 
memorial has been known to the French 
as a good fishing station for whale oil, 
brought from thence) lies in 327° longi- 
tude and 46° 42’ latitude. Having got clear 
of this peril, you keep along the north 
* Thevet begins his second account on leaving 


the West Indies, and now employs a map of 
different authorship and later date. 
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coast, in order to avoid the ‘numerous 
shoals, and if you wish to take in water, 
you come to Cape faze, which is in 
the district of Baccaleos; then to that 
of Bonne vené, and next to that of Saint 
Francis ; all of which lie some 334° of 
longitude and 48° of latitude. In the 
same latitude is Bird Island, so called be- 
cause it is exclusively inhabited by birds ; 
sometimes, indeed, some animals come 
here from the main land, as ¢.g., bears ; 
Jacques Cartier found one of them, white 
as snow, which was killed while attempt- 
ing to escape from one island to another, 
of which islands the one called Sainte 
(so named by a pilot, Xaintongeois) is 


some twenty-two leagues or so away. In- 


the same longitude is Cape Blanc, Chas- 
teau, Belle Isle, and the Isles of Scutel 
(of which there are several—they are un- 
inhabited, except by a few fishermen) ; 
Cape Mare and that of the main land, 
which is the farthest cape known to our 
sailors, both on account of the Barbarism 
of the people, as also because Navigation 
beyond this point is not much sought 
after, except in the direction of Groenlant 
and Grotlant. 

Having thus spoken in detail of the 
provinces, cities, rivers, gulfs, promonto- 
ries lying along and extending out from 
the fourth quarter of the globe, as also of 
the manners, laws, customs and manner of 
living usual among the different tribes in- 
habiting these parts, it only remains to 
say how it is bounded, and how separated 
from the other three parts. First, on the 
Southern coarst, Nature herself has di- 
vided it by the Austral Strait, from the 
unknown land, which has as yet remained 
unexplored, both on account of the im- 
mense distance and of the extreme rigor 
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of the cold, which in my opinion is more 
severe than any of the other countries I 
have described, judging from the reports 
brought me by some Portuguese who 
boasted of having passed through those 
regions, On the North coast it is joined 
to Asia, arid here separated from it by 
the mountains and rivers of the land of 
Grotlant, so called from the Islands of 
Grotlant and Groenlant, which lie adjoin- 
ing, and are inhabited by wild tribes, no 
more civilized than those living near the 
South Pole. It would be an ill-advised 
thing for me to separate them by a mere 
Strait, as some Geographers have done, 
sufficiently betraying their ignorance by 
the Charts they have drawn; as ¢.g. 
Genma Phrigius, who says that it was 
here that the Portuguese passed through 
in order to discover the Islands of the 
Moluccas ; that is all a mistake ; for if 
it were true, the said Portuguese, nay, 
even the English and Scotch, would have 
gone through this Strait in search of 
treasures found in the Islands of the Pa- 
cific, without choosing such a circuitous 
way as that of Fernand Magellan, who 
was nearly two and one-half years sailing 
the Sea, entering numberless Ports, Gulfs, 
and rivers, before he succeeded in finding 
a passage, which he did at last by this 
Austral Strait, in the year 1522. Of course 
I can pardon him as well, as many of our 
own day obstinately adhere to this opinion, 
and others who believe that the regions 
lying under the torrid zone are uninhab- 
ited ; but I think that, convinced of the 
contrary by my own and other people’s tes- 
timony, they will in the end acknowledge 
their mistake for the reasons assigned by 
me, and derived from my Geographical 
and Astronomical tables, which I hope 
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to publish before I die. But to return— 
On the Eastern coast this country is sep- 
arated from Africa by the Ocean; and 
on the West there is another unknown 
land with an Archipelago of Islands and 
uninhabited. And so you see that both 
on account of its length and breadth, it 
justly deserves to be called the fourth 
part of the world, extending, as I have 
elsewhere told you, from pole to pole. I 
should have spoken of it more in detail, 
had I been willing to glean among the 
harvests of others. I am well aware that 
Christofole Coulon, Amerigo Vespuce, 
Pierre Martir of Milan, Gonzale de 
Ovidio, Fernand Cortez, Pierre Davarre, 
Diego Goday, Alvare Nunez, Nuane de 
Gusman, Francoys Ulloa, Fernand Alar- 
coue, and Francoys Vasques—most of 
them Spanish Captains—have described 
it. Their narrating has been printed at 
Paris, Lion, Venise, and have been com- 


piled by the ordinary gloseur, and inserted 
in the new Cosmography of Sebastian 
Munster. 

As for myself, having in the same 
methodical order which you will have no- 
ticed in this history, arranged and pre- 


sented what preceding authors failed 
either to notice or record and publish, 
without thinking it worth while to amuse 
myself by old fables and tragic falsehoods. 
I can assure you that I have desired to 
publish nothing but what I have seen and 
heard with my own eyes and ears, which, 
in the regions severally spoken of, with- 
out making much account of prettynesses 
of style, which, if you are fond of, you 
will have to seek for in the works of au- 
thors who do that sort of thing profession- 
ally. I have pursued this course both in 
order that my industry might be the more 
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approved and apparent, as well as to save 
myself the honor of being enrolled among 
those who steal the labors of others, and 
of being likened to thieves, who, after 
stealing some gold or silver vessels, re- 
move the owner’s mark for fear of recog- 
nition. 

Wherefore, in conclusion, I would ren- 
der thanks to the good God of all power, 
humbly acknowledging the numberless 
favors He has shown me in preserving 
me amidst so many perils to which I was 
exposed while exploring the four quarters 
of the globe, ever begging the reader to 
look with a kindly eye upon this, my tri- 
fling effort and my rude style of diction. 

THE END. 
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It has been said that the maxim of 
Captain Cuttle, “‘ When found, make a 
note of it,” is a rule that should shine in 
gilt letters on the gingerbread of youth 
and the spectacle-case of age. Certainly 
there is no stage of life, after the note- 
making period is reached, when the prac- 
tice of jotting down facts in the form of 
paragraphs may not become of great in- 
terest and use. Often, indeed, the most 
acceptable portion of a newspaper, mag- 
azine, or other periodical, is the depart- 
ment sacred to paragraphs. This is a 
point that emphasizes itself. The brief 
sayings are those that have the fairest 
prospect of being heard and remembered 
in the long run; yet, if not remembered, 
they can be recorded on the imperishable, 
printed page, which is something that the 
stacks of bulky manuscripts which lumber 
up editorial sanctums in this land can 
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never hope for. Still the most interest- 
ing and the most promising of all the 
forms of literature, as attested by “ notes’’ 
that have come down in the guise of 
proverb and aphorism, overpassing the 
ages, and maintaining the freshness and 
vigor of perpetual youth, is at the same 
time the most difficult, so that the author 
of a noble treatise often finds it a serious 
task to construct a simple “ note.’’ Per- 
haps the paragraphist, like the poet, is 
born, not made. Nevertheless, we invite 
our friends to join us in the department 
of ‘*Notes and Queries,” as well as in 
the hunt for “ Replies,” pursuing the quest 
systematically, remembering the defini- 
tion of the Prince of Definers, who says 
that a note is a “ brief writing,” and seek- 
ing to be constantly in the field ; thus, to 
accommodate a Shakespearian quotation, 
rendering it needless to 


‘** Give orders to our readers that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence,” 


LA SALLE BI-CENTENARY—The honor 
of a celebration falls this year upon the 
“ Father of Waters,’’ it being two centu- 
ries, April gth next, since the mouths of the 
Mississippi were discovered by La Salle. 
The occasion is to be celebrated at New 
Orleans with becoming festivities. Fran- 
cis Parkman, the historian, Senator Pen- 
dleton, of Ohio, Thomas J. Semmes, Esq., 
and Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, have been in- 
vited to make addresses, or take part in 
the exercises at the Opera House, Con- 
gress will not be officially represented, as 
appears from the following report adopted 
in the Senate, March 4th: 

“‘The ‘Committee on the Library, to 
whom were referred the petitions of the 
Wisconsin Geographical Society, and of 
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the Chicago Historical Society, asking 
the appointment of a committee to attend 
the celebration on April 9, 1882, at New 
Orleans, of the discovery, by Robert 
Cavalier de la Salle, of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, have considered the same, 
and respectfully report : 

“The event to be commemorated is 
of great national and historical interest, 
and, as the petitioners well say, eminently 
worthy of national recognition. But the 
committee think that the two Houses of 
Congress ought not to require of any of 
their members to absent themselves from 
the session at a time when the public 
business is likely urgently to demand their 
presence at the seat of Government. We 
therefore recommend that the prayer of 
the petitioners be not granted.”’ 

The House had the matter up on the 
8th, and tabled a resolution similar to the 
foregoing, although some elaborate and 
happy speeches in favor of taking part in 
the celebration were made by Represent- 
atives Robeson, of New Jersey, Cox, of 
New York, Washburn, of Minnesota, and 
Gibson, of Louisiana. The invitation to 
the House is stated in the Preamble to 
have come from ‘‘the chambers of com- 
merce, cotton and produce exchanges, 
and other commercial associations, the 
historical and literary and scientific soci- 
eties and municipal governments in the 
Valley of the Mississippi.” 


GREEK VS. BRITISH COLONIES—In his 
lecture upon the ‘‘ English Folk,’’ which 
Mr. Freeman, the English historian, has 
been delivering in this country, he con- 
trasts the ancient Hellenic colonies with 
those of Great Britain, past and present. 
The former were politically independent 
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of their mother State, though retaining a 
proper love and reverence for her. ‘So 
might it have been with us,” says Free- 
man, speaking from his own English 
standpoint, “if we had had the wisdom 
of the men of those old cities, if we had 
not so long carried about with us that 
strange superstition that Englishmen who 
settle in distant lands, instead of forming 
free English communities from the be- 
ginning, must needs anywhere remain 
subjects of the sovereign of that part of 
the English people which has gone as far 
as the Isle of Britain, and no farther. 
The thirteen, at least the twelve homes 
of Englishmen along this eastern shore 
of your great Continent might have been 
free and independent States in the seven- 
teenth century, instead of the eighteenth.” 
It would be interesting to know, after 
this kind reference to ourselves, whether 
Mr. Freeman feels that Canada and Aus- 


tralia are bound by the same “ strange 


superstition” to Great Britain, and 
whether, in case they should incline to 
assert their complete independence, he 
would advise letting them go, after the 
Greek plan. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS— LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS — The bill to authorize the 
compilation and printing of all documents 
relating to the naval history of the civil 
war was discussed and passed in the Sen- 
ate on March 4th. Senator Hawley put 
the matter in a nutshell, in his brief 
speech, saying, “It is indispensable to 
the future historian and political student 
that these records, these documents, these 
reports, an infinite variety of them now 
in manuscript and more or less scattered 
and liable to be destroyed, should be 
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brought together and should be printed.” 
Col. Scott, it is well known, has been at 
work for some years in arranging and 
printing the records relating to the army 
operations on both sides. If Congress 
could go a step farther, and print the val- 
uable material relating to the Revolu- 
tionary period now at Washington, it 
would be doing the present, as well as 
the coming historian, a good service. 
The bill to construct a separate edifice 
in Washington for the growing library of 
Congress unfortunately hangs fire. Sen- 
ator Ingalls, of Kansas, strenuously op- 
poses an independent building, and urges 
the enlargement of the Capitol for the 
purpose. Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, 
is equally determined the other way, and 


_made an eloquent speech on March 2d 


in favor of speedily attending to the libra- 
ry’s wants. The site proposed by a ma- 
jority of the committee lies a short dis- 
tance east of the Capitol. 


“OLD IRONSIDES’’—It appears that 
to her other claims to distinction, the 
famous old frigate *‘ Constitution,” whose 
career is now closed, is to add that of 
having her history written. Cooper and 
some other writers have given to the 
public brief sketches of ** Old Ironsides,”’ 
but now the complete story of her career 
is being written by General Wilson, of 
this city, who will be happy to receive 
any interesting incidents connected with 
her history from those who have served 
on board of her, and also any of the old 
ballads celebrating her victories during 
the war of 1812-15. 

‘THE CITY GAZETTE AND DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, CHARLESTON, Ss. C.—In issue of 
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Saturday, Avgust 24th, 1799, Vol II., we 
find this funeral notice: ‘ Died, yester- 
day morning, Miss Amelie D’Grasse, eld- 
est daughter of the late Count D’Grasse.” 

In the same paper, Friday, September 
2oth, 1799, another notice runs thus: 

“Died, yesterday morning in this city, 
Miss Melania D’Grasse, third daughter 
of the late Count D’Grasse, Lieutenant 
General of His Most Christian Majesty, 
the late King of France, and Com- 
mander of the Royal Order of St. Louis. 
Her death is most sincerely regretted by 
her family, and those to whom she was 
particularly known.” 

The bodies of these ladies are entombed 
in St. Mary’s Churchyard, Hasel Street. 

AN INDUSTRIOUS GARDNER—JVeufort, 
April 18. Last Monday died, at- North 
Kingstown, in the 81st year of his age, 
Ephraim Gardner, Esq., of that town, 
who had been 61 years married, and left 
7 children, 36 grandchildren, and 12 
great-grandchildren living. He had sus- 
tained a number of public offices, all of 
which he discharged with honor. He 
was an affectionate husband, a tender 
parent, and kind master, a good neighbor 
and an honest man.—Mewport Mercury, 
Monday, April 18, 1774. 

PETERSFIELD. 


A KINSWoMAN of the Sieur de la Salle, 
the explorer, now lives in New Orleans 
in the person of Mrs, Blanchard, in her 
maidenhood Mlle. Hermione de la Salle, 
and now the wife of Gen, A. G. Blanch- 
ard, of the United States Army. She 
is the great-great-great-niece of the dis- 
coverer.— Balto. Sun, Feb. 3, 1882. 

M. W. H. 


14! 


GENERAL ST. CLAIR—The two follow- 
ing paragraphs were extensively circulated 
by the press in the months of September 
and October, 1818 : 

“Died, at Laurel Hill, on the 31st ult., 
General Arthur St. Clair, a worthy war- 
worn veteran, who went down to the 
grave with his grey hairs in ‘ penury and 


want.’ ” 
“Died, on the 8th inst., at Chestnut 


Ridge, near Greensburg, Penn., Mrs. St. 
Clair, relict of the late Major-General 
Arthur St. Clair.” 

PETERSFIELD. 


FATHER OF THE ARTIST—To be sold, 
a quantity of screwed hay, inquire of 
Gilbert Stewart. — Newport Mercury, 


Dec. 20, 1773. 
PETERSFIELD, 
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THE HAVANA EXPEDITION —Can any 
one refer us to manuscript accounts, be- 
sides those of Graham, or any records of 
the expedition against Havana in 1762, 
which resulted disastrously to the Colo- 
nial troops engaged ? ¥ 


COLONEL SCAMMELL—Does a portrait 
exist of Colonel Alexander Scammell, of 
New Hampshire, who was_ mortally 
wounded at Yorktown in 1781? 4 


A WASHINGTON LETTER—Has the fol- 
lowing letter been published before ? 
P. B. F. 
“Head Quarters New Windsor 
10 Jan. 1781. 
“Sir—I am pleased to find by your 
favor of the 4th inst., that you are willing 
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to accept of the agency for prisoners pro- 
vided Sir Henry Clinton makes no objec- 
tion to your returning to New York. I 
shall immeadiately propose you to him, 
and will acquaint you with his answer as 
soon as I receive it. 
“T am sir 
**Your most obt. Serv‘ 
“G, WASHINGTON. 


“To JoHN FRANKLIN, Esqr. 
“ Philadelphia.” 


MAJOR wyLLys—This officer, Major 
John Palsgrave Wyllys, of Hartford, 
Conn., who had served through the Re- 
volution with distinction, fell in Harmar’s 
Indian defeat on the Miami in, 1790. 
He had been stationed for some time on 
the Muskingum River, in command of a 
detachment of regulars, and was familiar 
with the Ohio country. Have his papers 
been preserved? He must have had a 
considerable correspondence with Har- 
mar, St. Clair, the Secretary of War, etc. 

SELDEN. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL— The United 
States Senate passed a bill, March 4, pro- 
viding for a joint committee of three from 
each House to contract for and erect a 
statue to the memory of Chief Justice 
John Marshall, to be placed ‘in a suita- 
ble public reservation,” selected by the 
committee. The sum appropriated is 
$20,000. ‘The bill was originally intro- 
duced by Senator Johnston, of Virginia, 
and favorably reported by the Library 
Committee through Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio. Did Marshall leave any collection 
of papers which he used in preparing his 
Life of Washington, other than Washing- 
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ton’s own writings? If so, where are 
they, and can they be consulted ? 


COLONEL GEORGE CROGHAN’S RELA- 
tIoNs—Col. Wm. Crawford, in a letter 
to Washington dated Spring Garden, De- 
cember 29, 1773, writes: ‘Sir :—Some 
people, ten or twelve in number, have 
gone on your Chartier’s land within these 
few days ; and there is no getting them 
off, except by force of arms. They are 
encouraged by Major Ward, brother to 
Colonel Croghan, who claims the land, 
and says he has a grant of it from the 
Crown.” Col. Croghan and Captain Wil- 
liam Trent were brothers-in-law. Wash- 
ington, in his Journal of a Tour to the 
Ohio in 15770, under date of November 
22d, says: ‘ Invited the officers and some 
other gentlemen to dinner with me at 
Semple’s, among whom was Dr. Con- 
nolly, nephew to Colonel Croghan, a very 
sensible, intelligent man, who had trav- 
elled over a good deal of this western 
country, both by land and water.” 

Major Ward was the same man who, as 
Ensign Edward Ward, on the 17th of 
April, 1754, surrendered the unfinished 
fort in the forks of the Ohio to Contre- 
Coeur ; and in 1760 opened the first coal- 
pit in Western Pennsylvania, opposite 
Fort Pitt. Can any reader of the Mag- 
azine explain the particulars of the rela- 
tionship ? Isaac CRAIG. 

Alleghany, Pa. 


oe 


COAL MINE IN MUSKINGUM VALLEY IN 
1748 ?>—In Captain Thomas Hutchins’ 
Topographical Description of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Car- 
olina, comprehending the Rivers Ohio, 
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Kenhawa, Sioto, Cherokee, Wabash, Iilt- 
nois, Mississippi Gc. &c., published in 
London in 1778, on page 21, describing 
the Muskingum he says: “In 1748 a 
Coal mine opposite to Lamenshicola 
mouth took fire, and continued burning 
above twelve months, but great quanti- 
ties of coal still remain in it.” Is not the 
date, 1748, # typographical error? What 
is the present name of the Lamenshi- 
cola? Isaac CRAIG. 
Alleghany, Pa. 


BATTLE OF THE KEGS—Does any rec- 
ord exist in regard to the attempt to blow 
up the British ships below Philadelphia, 
in December, 1777, when Captain David 
Bushnell is said to have floated kegs of 
powder down the river? What was the 
exact date, and under whose authority 


was Bushnell acting? Also, what was 
the keg contrivance? Surgeon Thacher 
refers to the incident. Is there any Brit- 
ish mention of it ? 


GLOBES IN AMERICA—The following 
was received from a gentleman at Nurem- 
berg, who had been engaged in examin- 
ing the globe of Martin Behaim : 

‘James Willson was the maker of the 
first pair of terrestial and celestial globes 
ever constructed in America, was for 
many years a citizen of Orange county. 
He was born in 1763 at Londonderry, 
N. H., removing to Bradford with his 
family in 1796, where he located on a 
farm about a mile north of the principal 
village. At an early age he exhibited a 
remarkable love of knowledge, and had 
not circumstances prevented, he would 
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have doubtless chosen some other profes- 
sion than that of a farmer, which he fol- 
lowed the larger portion of his life. Three 
years after locating in Bradford he had 
the exquisite pleasure of viewing a pair 
of English globes, and determined to im- 
itate them. His first globe—a wooden 
ball covered with paper—was improved 
upon from time to time until brought to 
wonderful perfection. Mr. Willson went 
to Boston in 1814, and introduced his 
globes, which were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. For a time he continued their 
manufacture in Bradford and London- 
derry, but in 18:5 removed to Albany, 
N. Y., where he continued his vocation 
on a large scale. These globes consisted 
of three different sizes, and were hand- 
somely and scientifically constructed. He 
spent his later years in Bradford, where 
he died in 1855 at the ripe age of g2 
years.” 

Can any of our readers give any further 
information on the subject ? 


MANUSCRIPT NARRATIVE OF ROCHAM- 
BEAU’S CAMPAIGN—“ Journal ou descrip- 
tion du voyage de M **, sur la frégate 
l Astrée, commandée par M. de La Pé- 
rouse, pour aller en Amérique, rejoindre 
l’armée frangaise sous les ordres du comte 
de Rochambeau, avec une relation des 
opérations militaires des forces unies fran- 
caise et americaine, en 1781. 1 vol. in 
fol.” 

The above title is from the Catalogue 
des Cartes Géographiques . . . du 
Prince Labanoff. . . Paris, 1823, 
page 487. Has this ever been translated 
and printed, or is the present owner of it 
known ? i.GB 
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JAPANESE AMERICANA—With respect 
to the query [VI. 221] relating to the Life 
of Washington, published by the Japanese 
in forty-five volumes, I cannot speak ; 
yet I have recently inspected the Life of 
General Grant, in seven volumes, printed 
in that language. The volumes form thin 
pamphlets, and when laid on their sides, 
edge to edge, the ornamental covers show 
a spirited design, representing some Jap- 
anese damsels draped in American flags, 
and executing a lively dance in the pres- 
ence of the distinguished American. The 
volumes are profusely illustrated, and one 
sketch shows the General in the act of 
attempting a performance, which, it is safe 
to say, he was not taught when a Cadet 
in the Riding School at West Point, stand- 
ing as he does on the “ off”’ side of his 
fiery charger, with his left foot in the stir- 
rup, trying to vault into the saddle ; a po- 
sition, however, not a bit more awkward 
than many another in which political gen- 
erals often find themselves placed. These 
volumes have already become rare in 
Japan. . 

Historical Magazine, 1873, p. 104, has 
a note on the subject. 


THE FIVE ZONES— The question is 
asked [VI. 2g9] whether or not, the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter by Colum- 
bus—“ In the year 1477, in February, I 
navigated one hundred leagues beyond 
Thule’’—comes from what Humboldt 
calls the “ Zratado de las cinco Zonas 
Habitables.’’ If not, the querist infers that 
Irving never saw the work. The conclu- 
sion is a safe one, especially as Humboldt 
himself never saw it, no such work being 
known to the bibliographer, Humboldt 
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made a slight slip in saying that it _ 
become “ extremely rare.” 


LATROBE’S WASHINGTON—On this point 
a correspondent writes to correct a state- 
ment [VII. 107] that Latrobe's sketch of 
Washington was made about the year 
1790, as Latrobe did not come to Ameri- 
ca until 1796. See “ Original Portraits 
of Washington,” 1882, p. 136, which 
contain a fac-simile of the original rough 
draft. 

JAMES SMITHSON [vII, 372]—In the 
annual report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for 1879 there was published an elab- 
orate memoir of James Smithson by Wil- 
liam J. Rhees, prepared at the request of 
the board of regents of the institution. 
See page 143. It there appears that he 
was the natural son of Hugh Smithson, 
Duke of Northumberland, and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Macie, and was born about 1754, 
the exact date and circumstances of his 
birth being unknown. Ww. NELson. 


MAtTcu-coaTs [VvI. 60, 325, 382; 
374]—John Richardson, a Quaker mis- 
sionary, writing from Pennsylvania about 


VII, 


1700, says: ‘* Match-coats is what they 
[the Indians] use instead of clothes to 
cover them withal, being of one piece, in 
the form of a blanket or bed-covering.”—- 
Some Account of the Conduct of the Relig- 
tous Society of Friends toward the Indian 
Tribes, etc., London, 1844, page 62. 
Wo. NELSON. 


THE CAPTORS OF ANDR£—A corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post 
calls the attention of the ‘* Association of 
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Specialists,” “formed to re-write Amer- 
ican history with a view to accuracy and 
impartiality,” to several letters supposed 
to contain fresh information concerning 
the character of the captors of André. 
Unfortunately, the letters in question giv- 
en in the Post contain nothing new. It is 
safe, however, to say that any one of the 
writers alluded to would be glad to have 
new facts bearing on the subject. 
SPECIALIST, 
THE MOON CURSER [V. 140, 383; VI. 
61]—When I was a boy, visiting at Cape 
Cod, the custom, on the part of some of the 
people, of walking along the shore dur- 
ing and after storms to find whatever might 
be thrown up on the beach by the surf, 
was called “ Moon cursing,” or, shorter, 
**Moon cussin.” I always’ supposed 
that the ‘‘ Moon curser” was, originally 
at least, a ‘‘ wrecker,” some of which 
_ class, on the South Atlantic Coast and 
neighboring islands, have had a bad 
name, and have even set false lights to 
bring ships ashore. Such men belong to 
the class who love the darkness rather 
than the light, because their deeds are 
evil; and who would be ready to curse 
the gentle moon, or any other source of 
illumination that would reveal their ne- 
farious plans. Here, I apprehend, we 
have the origin of the ‘‘ Moon curser,” 
though, on the Cape, I never found the 
slightest reason to suspect any of the 
people of inhumanity. B, 


ANDRE& BIBLIOGRAPHY—To Mr. Camp- 
bell’s exhaustive references in the Janu- 
ary number may be added what Lafayette 
says in his “ Memoirs,” Am, Edition, 
vol, i, pp. 253-257, and his letter to 
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Luzerne, dated “ Robinson House,” Sept. 
26, 1780, p. 349 ; also, Draper’s “ King’s 
Mountain,” pp. 37-39, showing that 
André had acted as a spy in Charleston, 
S. C.; Halleck’s “ International Law,” 
Pp. 407-409, giving military judgment on 
the case; brief references in Kapp’s 
“Steuben,” and lately published “ St. 
Clair Papers ;” letters to André in * Pat- 
tison” Papers, N. Y. Hist. Soc. Pub., 
1875; Whiting’s ‘ Revolutionary Or- 
ders,” pp. 109 and 112, giving Greene's 
General Order, Hd. Qrs., Orangetown, 
Sept. 26, 1780, announcing ‘ Treason of 
the Blackest Dye,” etc., and the capture 
of “ Mr, André,” and Washington's order 
directing his execution ; also Major Harry 
Lee’s interesting letter to Gov. Lee, of 
Maryland, describing André’s capture, in 
Penn. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., vol. iv., 
p. 61. J. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF TEXAS [VI. 
223; vu. 67, 149]|—The name ‘Teias or 
Tejas can be traced to the first contact of 
the Spaniards with the tribe of that name 
living on the head waters of the Sabine 
and Trinity Rivers and on the lower por- 


tion of the Red River. The four survivors 
of the ill-fated expedition of Pamfilo de 
Narvaez who wandered for eight years 
across the continent from Florida to the 
Pacific, from 1532 to 1537, first mention 
the Atayos, who doubtless were the 
Adayes or Teijas. 

They are next mentioned in,the anon- 
ymous Relacion of the expedition of 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, of 1542, 
as published in 1857, by Buckingham 
Smith in his Coleccion, and in the Ameri- 
can Series of the Documentos Inéditos, 
vol. xiii., 1870, p. 261. The Teias were 
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found to the east of the Querechos, at 
a distance of two hundred leagues east- 
wardly from the Rio de Tiguex, or Rio 
Grande del Norte, which places them in 
Northeastern Texas. 

Possibly, also, the tribe or the river 
Daycas spoken of in Hernando de Soto’s 
narrative in chapters 35 and 44, and said 
to be one hundred and fifty leagues west 
of his Rio Grande or Mississippi, was the 
same as the Atayos. J.C. B. 

THE NEW YORK CONTINENTAL LINE IN 
THE REVOLUTION [vil. 411]|—In the De- 
cember number of the Magazine for 
1881, under this caption, it is stated that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Haumil- 
ton’s Light Infantry Battalion, which 
marched to Yorktown, contained two 
companies of New York Levies. This 


was according to General Washington’s 


orders of July 31, 1781, but on August 
17th, at Dobb’s Ferry, he substituted two 
companies of the regular Connecticut 
Continental Line for the Levies, each 
consisting of a captain, two subalterns, 
four sergeants, and fifty rank and file. 
These companies were commanded re- 
spectively by Captains Lemuel Clift and 
Thaddeus Weed, of the First and Second 
Connecticut regiments. A. B. G. 


DISPOSITION AND ORDER OF BATTLE OF 
THE ALLIED ARMIES [VII. 267; VIII. 59] 
—In the January number of the Maga- 
zine, Dr. William H. Egle, the co-laborer 
of the Hon. John Blair Linn in the prep- 
aration of that highly creditable work, 
“ Pennsylvania in the War of the Revolu- 
tion,” takes exception to my designation 
of Brigadier-General Muhlenberg as from 
Pennsylvania, and mentions one or two 
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other alleged inaccuracies. Although the 
“disposition and order of battle’ of the 
army in September, 1781, was a rough 
and hasty draft for another purpose, and 
never intended for publication in the 
Magazine, and therefore not prepared 
with that degree of critical attention 
which would otherwise have been given 
to it, nevertheless I cannot but think 
that General Muhlenberg was properly 
credited to Pennsylvania. His family 
were all Pennsylvanians. 

He was a native of that State, and 
finally died there. Asa minister of the 
Lutheran Church, his temporary home 
happened to be in Woodstock, Va., when 
the Revolution began ; and his regiment, 
the Eighth Virginia, was largely composed 
of Lutheran Germans. On February 21, 
1777, he became a brigadier-general of the 
regular Continental Line, and when the 
war ended, made his home in Pennsy]l- 
vania, where he became successively a 
member of the Executive Council, Vice- 
President of the State, representative and 
then senator in Congress, United States 
Supervisor of Revenue for the District of 
Pennsylvania, and finally Collector of the 
Port of Philadelphia. 

I can appreciate Dr. Egle’s feelings 
over any representative selections from 
Pennsylvania, for the supposed (?) Tem- 
ple of Fame in the Capitol at Washington, 
which would omit a statue of the gallant 
Anthony Wayne, the hero of “Stony 
Point” and “Jamestown Ford.” So 
many mediocre characters from civil life 
have, however, been selected for repro- 
duction in monumental marble for that 
collection, that it can never be as inter- 
esting as it might have been. As to Bri- 
gadier-General Wayne, although com- 
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manding for considerable periods the 
Pennsylvania Continental Line, he never, 
during the Revolution, attained a full 
major-general’s rank, despite his extraor- 
dinary merit. Had his State kept her 
Continental ~:0ta full, so that the Penn- 
sylvania Line would have had its proper 
strength and influence in military affairs, 
Congress would hardly have been able 
to resist the just demand for the promo- 
tion of that meritorious officer. 

Dr. Egle places Colonel Walter Stew- 
art, instead of Colonel Daniel Brodhead, 
in command of the Consolidated First 
and Second Pennsylvania regiments at 
Yorktown, but the reason for this does 
not appear. The former ranked as 
colonel from June 17, 1777, and belonged 
to the Second Regiment, while the latter, 
who was the Senior and late Commander 
of the Western Military Department, 
ranked from March 12, 1777, and be- 
longed to the First Regiment. Previously 
Colonel Stewart, while retaining his regi- 
mental rank, had acted for a long time as 
Division Inspector in the main Conti- 
nental Army, under General Washing- 
ton, and certainly was at Yorktown. 
Colonel Richard Humpton’s name is in- 
correctly printed as Hampton. He was 
an excellent officer, and brevetted to 
brigadier-general on September 30, 1783. 
In Baron de Steuben’s congratulatory 
Division Orders for October 20, 1781, 
there is no mention of either Colonel 
Humpton or Lieutenant-Colonels Robin- 
son and Harmar, nor of Majors Alex- 
ander and Moore, who are stated to have 
served with the Pennsylvania Line at 
the capture of Lord Cornwallis. 

Dr. Egle asserts that it was Major 
James Parr, of the Seventh Pennsylvania 
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Continental Infantry, and not Major Wil- 
liam Parr, who commanded the Volunteer 
Riflemen at Yorktown. There was no 
Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Line 
then in the army, and Major James 
Parr had been honorably discharged the 
service on the previous January 1, 1781. 
The Pennsylvania Archives (General In- 
dex, p. 576; vol. ix., p. 371) gives the 
name of the officer who recruited the 
Riflemen as Major William Parr. This, 
however, may be an error. 
A. B. G. 


PENNSYLVANIA TROOPS AT YORKTOWN 
[vm1. 59]—The Pennsylvania Infantry 
was represented at the siege of Yorktown 
in two battalions commanded as follows : 


Colonel Walter Stewart, 
1st Bat. + Major James Hamilton, 


Major William Alexander. 


Colonel Richard Butler, 
2nd Bat. { Lieut.-Colonel Josiah Harmar, 
Major Evan Edwards. 


Three battalions went with Wayne into 
Virginia in May, 178t, and joined Lafay- 
ette, the third one being under Colonel 
Humpton. Sickness and casualties re- 
duced the force to about 600, and it was 
consolidated into two battalions July 14. 
(Feltman’s Journal, and Wayne to Reed, 
July 16,1781. Penn. Archives.) Of the 
field officers who returned to Pennsylva- 
nia in consequence of this arrangement, 
one certainly was Colonel Humpton, as 
he wrote to Irvine from Philadelphia Au- 
gust 14, and was there September 29, as 
stated in St. Clair Papers, vol. i., p. 650. 
Another, without much doubt, was Lieut.- 
Colonel Robinson, who is mentioned by 
Feltman as being in Virginia in the early 
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part of the campaign, but whose name 
does not appear later. 

When the combined army was nearly 
ready to move upon Yorktown from Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., Washington organized it 
into brigades, giving Wayne a Virginia 
Continental regiment and “the ¢wo bat- 
talions of Pennsylvania.”” Upon the in- 
vestment of the enemy the field officers 
of the army took their turns as officers of 
the day, and the Orderly Book of the 
Siege gives their names and rotation. 
From Pennsylvania the only names that 
appear are those of Colonels Stewart and 
Butler, Lieut.-Col. Harmar, and Majors 
Alexander, Edwards and Hamilton. 
These six would just suffice for the two 
battalions, and from other references it is 
ascertained that they were arranged as 
given at the beginning of the Note. All 
these officers had been with Lafayette in 
the early part of the campaign, and four 
of them—Stewart, Harmar, Hamilton 
and Edwards—as well as Humpton, were 
in the Green Spring affair. Major Moore, 
named by Dr. Egle, is not mentioned in 
the Order Book, nor in any of the letters 
and journals, as far as known, until after 
the Pennsylvania troops moved south- 
ward, when Major James Moore is re- 
ferred to by Feltman. He may have 
joined Wayne with the detachment under 
Colonel Craig and Lieut.-Col. Mentges, 
which reached Yorktown just as the siege 
closed. I find no mention anywhere of 
Major Zhomas Moore. 

As to Major Parr, it is quite safe to 
say that neither he nor his riflemen were 
at Yorktown. The riflemen who formed 
a part of the advanced guard on the 
march to that place, September 28, were 

a corps of Virginians under Col. Wm. I. 
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Lewis. (Order Book.) Major Parr— 
James Parr, it must have been—had vol- 
unteered to raise a body of 300 riflemen 
for Washington's army in July and August, 
but did not succeed. On September 1 
the Pennsylvania Executive Council, con- 
sidering “ the little probability ” that the 
corps could be completed, thanked the 
Major for his services and attention and 
requested him to return what funds re- 
mained in his hands. (Penn. Col. Rec.) 
Enough men were recruited to form 
about a company, and they were in bar- 
racks at York, Pa., October 1, under 
Capt. Livergood. 

Finally, Major Reid, of Hazen’s, men- 
tioned as of the rear guard, was acting as 
Major of Barber's Light Infantry Battal- 
ion, in which the Pennsylvania Line was 
not represented. This guard was mainly 
of New England and Jersey Infantry, and 
for that day only. Thewriter ventured 
to give a full roster of the armies at the 
siege in “ The Yorktown Campaign,” etc., 
1881. a 





THE FIRST ALMANAC MAKER IN AME- 
RICA (VII., 372).—John Tully was by no 
means the first almanac maker in America 
by over fifty years. According to Isaiah 
Thomas, in his “ History of Printing in 
America” (vol. i., 43, 46), Stephen Day 
was the printer of the first almanac, pub- 
lished in America in 1639. It was titled, 
“An Almanac Calculated for New Eng- 
land. By Mr. Pierce, Mariner,” doubt- 
less the one referred to by President 
Elliot. Day also printed an almanac, for 
1640 and 1641, under which latter date 
Thomas says, ‘One or more almanacs 
were printed every year at the Cambridge 
In all of them the year begins in 


press, 
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March.” In 1646 Day issued an almanac, 
by Samuel Danforth. In 1647 the Dan- 
forth Almanac bears the imprint of J/at- 
thew Day, son of Stephen. In 1648, Day 
(Saml.) printed “ Oake’s Astronoinical 
Calculations,’ and ‘ Danforth’s Alma- 
nac.’ In 1649, he printed the latter; 
and Samuel Green, who began -printing 
1630, also issued an almanac. Day died 
in 1649, and Green’s Almanac appeared 
also in 1650. Then Johnson Green, 
Foster, Usher, and others came before 
Tully made his appearance in the field. 
Thomas’ History of Printing, and Brin- 
ley’s Catalogue, part I., p. 88 et seq., 
will give “ W. H.” all the information he 
can desire. Horace Epwin HayDeEn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANDRE (VIII., 61)— 
The following are omitted from the-paper 
on the above subject, in the January 


number : 

André’s Capture and Execution. “ His- 
tory of the Life and Services of Captain 
Samuel Dewees, a native of Pennsylvania, 
and soldier of the Revolutionary War. 
12mo, Baltimore, Md., 1844,” pp. 208- 
224. Dewees was one of the fifers who 
played the Dead March at André’s exe- 
cution, and states that he was hung from 
a ladder, instead of a cart. In The 
Gleaner, a paper published at Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., issue of February 21, 1817, oc- 
curs the editorial of which Mr. Benson 
gives only a part—(page 22 of his vin- 
dication of André—reprint of 1865). In 
the Gleaner of February 29, 1817, oc- 
curs a second editorial, both written by 
Hon, Charles Miner, on the authority of 
Captain Samuel Bowman. Zhe Daily 
Union Leader of Wilkes Barre, Pa., June 
16, 1880, contains a reprint of a letter 
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which appeared in the same paper, June 
21, 1870, written by Captain Samuel Bow- 
man, who conducted André to the place 
of execution, describing the last hours of 
the spy. This letter has never been pub- 
lished elsewhere. 

Horace Epwin HayprEn. 


CoL. FRANCIS BARBER— (VI. 301)— 
There is some mistake in the statement 
in the Magazine that this officer was 
buried in the yard of the Presbyterian 
Church at New Windsor—there being no 
grave-yard attached to the church. 

In the new cemetery on the hill, a little 
distance west of the church, lie the re- 
mains of the Clintons, removed from the 
family burial-place at Little Britain in 
1876. ee C. AC. 


EAR-RINGS WORN BY AMERICAN SAIL- 
ORS (I. §74)—John Minshull’s comedy of 
“The Sprightly Widow,” printed at New 
York in 1803, has the following foot-note : 
‘‘The American sailors wear ear-rings to 
prevent their being pressed in England. 
Also to distinguish them from the English 
sailors when in France.” 

The dramatist’s explanation, it is to be 
regretted, is about as obscure as his com- 
edy. Perhaps Admiral Preble may be able 
to explain this singular custom. W. K. 


VALLEY FORGE—The old ‘Isaac Pott’s man- 
sion,” near the Reading Rail Road, about twenty- 
four feet by thirty-three feet in size, has a hand- 
some front of dressed stone, is well preserved, and 
bids fair to last for centuries. The present wing 
takes the place of one occupied by Mrs, Washing- 
ton, The log cabin, which was the dining-room, 
long ago disappeared, The two rooms on the 
ground floor are sacred by Washington’s use, and 
a plain box in the sill of the east window is still 
indicated as the receptacle of his official papers, 
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SOCIETIES 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Historical Society, held in its hall in 
this city, Tuesday, January 3, the Pres- 
ident, Frederic de Peyster, in the chair, 
a bust, executed in marble by Frederick 
Dunbar, of the late William Beach Law- 
rence, formerly Vice-President of the so- 
ciety, was presented by Gen. Jas. Grant 
Wilson in behalf of his oldest son, Isaac 
Lawrence. General Wilson also presented 
to the society, in behalf of the family, the 
manuscript of an'address on the life and 
character of the distinguished statesman 
and former President of the society, Albert 
Gallatin, which was in course of prepara- 
tion by Governor Lawrence at the time 
of his death. These presentations were 
followed by an address, in the course of 
which General Wilson paid a high tribute 
to the character of Governor Lawrence 
as a scholar, and writer on international 
law. His magnum opus in six volumes, 
published at Leipsic, 1868-1880, and en- 
titled ‘* Commentaire sur les Elements du 
Droit International, et sur L’ Histoire des 
Progrés du Droit du Gens,” was written 
and issuedin French. The thanks of the 
society were returned to the family of 
Governor Lawrence, and to General 
Wilson. 


The very valuable posthumous paper 
prepared for the New York Historical 
Society by the late William Beach Law- 
rence of Newport, Rhode Island, enti- 
tled “ The Life, Character and Public Ser- 
vices of Albert Gallatin,” was read at the 
February meeting of the society by Ed- 
ward F. De Lancey, the audience evin- 
cing much interest in the address, which 
will shortly be printed by the society. 


SOCIETIES 


At the last regular monthly meeting 
of the New York Historical Society, the 
Rev. P. F. Dealy, S. J., read a paper on 
Dongan, the great Colonial Governor, 
a portion of which paper appears in the 
present issue of the Magazine. Con- 
siderable useful material was presented 
in connection with this theme, and the 
subject was invested with fresh interest. 
Ample justice was done to the character 
of Governor Dongan, and the paper was 
enjoyed by an appreciative audience. 
Chief-Justice Daly, while applauding the 
effort in the main, took exception to 
the position maintained by the speaker, 
that James the Duke of York entertained 
large and comprehensive views in con- 
nection with English empire in America, 
saying that as soon as Dongan moved 
to carry out such views he was sup- 
pressed by his master. He also ob- 
jected to the view that the capture of 
New York by the British was desirable, 
averring that the English had no claim 
based on discovery; while the Dutch were 
in actual possession and doing well. The 
Dutch, however, it should be observed, 
were in an anomalous situation, sand- 
wiched in between two English colonies, 
where, in any event in the long run, they 
would have found it undesirable to com- 
pete, their position being illogical. Neither 
discovery nor occupancy, in certain cases, 
can establish national claims; while in 
the case of New York, the English con- 
ceded to the Dutch every personal right 
which they had acquired. The action of 
the English in dispossessing the Dutch, 
was simply an application of the Monroe 
Doctrine in advance, a doctrine whose 
fitness is conceded by most Americans at 
the present time. 
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At the New York Biographical and 
Genealogical Society, Mott Memorial 
Hall, Mr. Henry T. Drowne in the chair, 
Dr. Hague read an instructive and charm- 
ing paper on “Old Pelham and New 
Rochelle,” taking the listener with him 
into one of the most beautiful portions of 
Westchester, and discoursing, in a retro- 
spective manner, on subjects connected 
with the old Huguenot families, which 
abound with interesting themes. In clos- 
ing, he showed how the gift of the Pelham 
Huguenot, Peter Faneuil, to Boston, 
which consisted of the well-known Fan- 
euil Hall, or “Cradle of Liberty,’’ was 
offset by the gift of the Boston merchants, 
who gave a hundred thousand dollars to 
the widow of Daniel Webster, Caroline 
Le Roy, also a Pelham Huguenot, who 
was residing in the old Le Roy mansion 
at the time of her decease. 


lowed by Mr. Ed. F. De Lancey, who 
gave some deeply interesting reminis- 
cences of Pelham and the people, and 
thus added much to the interest of this 
extremely enjoyable occasion. 


The Maine Historical Society met in 
its reception hall, Portland, on the 
evening of the birthday of Longfellow, 
and did due honor to the poet. After a 
congratulatory telegram, Mr. James P. 
Baxter read a poem written for the occa- 
sion. The Rev. H. S. Burrage gave a 
genealogical account of Longfellow’s 
family and of his birth in Portland. The 
Hon. William Gould read a paper on 
General Peleg Wadsworth, the grand- 
father of the poet, and showed that the 
latter inherited the blood of five of the 
Mayflower pilgrims, including Elder 
Brewster and John Alden. Edward H. 


He was fol- . 
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Elwell, editor of the Portland Transcript, 
described the Portland of Longfellow’s 
youth. Dr. Alpheus Packard, of Bow- 
doin College, gave reminiscences of his 
college life, and the Hon. Geo. F. Talbot 
delivered an address upon the Genius of 
the Poet. The hall was overcrowded, 
and many literary people, with some of 
Longfellow’s relatives, were present. 


At a recent stated meeting of the 
New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, a letter was read from Mr. Ben- 
jamin Cushing, of Dorchester, and ac- 
companying it was the original muster- 
roll of the company raised in 1756 by 
Major Samuel Thaxter, of Hingham, for 
the Crown Point expedition. ‘This com- 
pany was a part of the garrison surren- 
dered at Fort William Henry to Mont- 
calm. In the subsequent massacre Major 
Thaxter was stripped by the Indians of all 
save his leather breeches, and tied to a 
tree, but two French officers liberated 
him. When he arrived home he found 
his death had been reported and that his 
funeral sermon was preached the Sunday 
before. The manuscript muster-roll’ is 
given to the society by Mrs. Samuel Wil- 
lard, of Hingham, a great-grand-daughter 
of Major Thaxter, ‘The Rev. Anson Ti- 
tus, of Weymouth, read an able paper on 
“Certain Elements in the Development 
of American Character,” and the Rev. 
Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., the histori- 
ographer of the society, reported me- 
morial sketches of the late Hon. Ezra 
Wilkinson, of Dedham, and Samuel W. 
Philips, of Syracuse, N. Y., deceased 
members of the society. Additions to 
the library were acknowledged by the 
Librarian, Mr. Dean. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


ORIGINAL PORTRAITS OF WASHING- 
TON, INCLUDING STATUES, MONUMENTS, 
AND MEDALS. By ELIZABETH BRYANT 
JOHNSTON. pp. 245. Boston: JAMEs R. Os- 
coop &.Co., 1882. 

This sumptuous volume, a large quarto, forms 
another proof of the imperishable interest at- 
tached to the name of Washington, The title of 
the book indicates its wealth of illustration, which 
is supplemented by a copious letterpress, marked 
by a fair degree of judgment and good taste, be- 
sides autographs of artists, The artists number 
more than fifty, while there are thirty-two pages 
of illustrations. The list of portraits begins with 
Copley’s beautiful miniature of Washington at the 
age of twenty-five, and ends with the delineations 
found on the medals. With the exception of 
Wertmuller’s noble representation, which is on 
steel, the pictures are heliographs, They, how- 
ever, show this process at its best. Two of these 
pictures have already been given as rarities in the 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History—Mr. Bre- 
voort’s St. Memin picture, and Latrobe’s sketch, 
in the possession of President Ewing. The author 
of this volume gives an account of each artist and 
whatever may be known respecting the history of 
his work. The volume forms an illustrated cata- 
logue, projected on a most satisfactory and luxu- 
rious scale, and no collector of Washingtoniana 
can well do without it on his shelves, By the aid 
of this collection, the individual may make up the 
ideal Washington according to his own fancy, for 
nothing less than the ideal can give any satisfac- 
tion, the noblest delineation falling short of what 
most admirers of Washington picture to the mind’s 
eye. In this work we have, in permanent pho- 
tography, reproductions of Copley, Peale, Stuart, 
and Trumbull, direct from the canvas, in many 
cases wanting nothing but the color, and convey- 
ing peculiarities of the artists’ work to a degree 
that would be impossible by any other process. 


THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS. THE LIFE 
and Public Services of ARTHUR ST. CLAIR, 
Soldier of the Revolutionary War, President of 
the Continental Congress, and Governor of the 
North-western Territory. With his Corre- 
spondence and other Papers, arranged and an- 
notated by WM. HENRY SMITH. 2 vols, 8vo, 


Pp. 609-649. 

Arthur St. Clair was of Scotch descent, being 
born in the town of Thurso, Caithness, in the 
year 1734. He passed some time at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and then undertook the study 
of medicine in London. At the age of twenty- 
three, however, he entered the army, and in 1758 
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he was with Amherst before Louisburg. \ He also 
served with Wolfe at Quebec; but in 1762 he left 
the army, being at that time in the possession of 
a respectable fortune, eventually finding a home 
in Western Pennsylvania. 

When the Revolution dawned, he took the 
field for the Colonies, and went to Canada with 
his regiment, afterward bemg appointed a briga- 
dier under Washington in the Department of the 
South, rendering great service there until he took 
command of the Department of the North. Later 
he became a member of Washington’s military 
family, and served with distinction to the end of 
the war. He was President of the last Continen- 
tal Congress, and, in 1787, was elected Governor 
of the Northwest Territory. In civil as in mili- 
tary life he rendered invaluable service, and did 
much to lay the foundations of Western society. 
Of necessity, he was prominent in the party issues 
of his times, and became a conspicuous mark for 
his enemies, who sought to obscure the lustre of 
his brilliant and upright career, which illustrated 
statesmanlike qualities, In 1802, however, he 
was removed from the office of Governor by 
Madison. In 1810 he found himself a bankrupt, 
owing to the advances made during the war to 
carry on the struggle for freedom, Then, surren- 
dering his mansicn to satisfy creditors, he took up 
his abode in a log-house, in which he ended his 
days, selling supplies to wagoners who passed by. 
He died in his eighty-fourth year, offering a con- 
spicuous illustration of the ingratitude of the Re- 
aga which doomed him to suffering and want. 

et even poverty could not deprive the trusted 
friend of Washington of his dignity and self-re- 
spect. St. Clair makes a picturesque though sad 
figure in the history of his times, which is so am- 
ply delineated in the volumes before us, packed as 
they are with valuable material. More than two 
hundred and fifty pages of the first volume are 
devoted to the biographical sketch, written in a 
free, admiring style, inspired by the spirit of a 
somewhat heroic subject. The editor of this work 
claims that it affords new evidence concerning 
events hitherto misrepresented, and notably con- 
cerning St. Clair’s operations on the Delaware 
and his course at Ticonderoga. With regard, 
however, to his services in saving the army after 
the attack upon Trenton, and his evacuation of 
Ticonderoga, there is nothing that adds essen- 
tially to the record. Indeed, the Revolutionary 
correspondence is not quite so rich as we had 
hoped to find it, though embracing hitherto 
unpublished letters from leading generals and 
civilians, The second volume is made up very 
largely of material giving new and valuable infor- 
mation, including letters by Genera] Harmar and 
documents illustrating the intrigues of the French 
and Spaniards on the Ohio. The State of Ohio 
has rendered an important service to the covntry 
in securing and rendering so much valuable mate- 
rial accessible to the general reader, who will find 
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the work one of very great interest. The volumes 
are handsomely printed, and contain two por- 
traits of St. Clair, representing him at his prime 
and in his old age. We hope to treat the sub- 
ject hereafter more at length, 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
Book OF COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican 
Reform, The Puritan Innovations, The Eliza- 
bethan Reaction, The Caroline Settlement. 
With Appendices, By H. M. Lucsock, D.D., 
Canon of Ely. pp. 247. New York : THomas 
WHITTAKER, 1882. 


After the Bible, no book perhaps has done so 
much to mould and shape the sentiment and lJan- 
guage of English-speaking people everywhere as 
the Book of Common Prayer, ‘‘ those beautiful 
Collects.” which, according to Macaulay, ‘had 
soothed the griefs of forty generations of Chris- 
tians.” The history and literature of such a book 
must be of universal interest, whatever may be 
thought of it doctrinally. Such a history Canon 
Lucbock has given us, To make it more interest- 
ing, he presents us, as it were, with ‘‘ counterfeit 
presentments” of the men who were concerned in 
bringing the Prayer-Book into its present form, 
that knowing the men we may better be able to 
judge of their work. His studies in History, not 
his history, are divided into the four great stages 
through which the Prayer-Book passed, and the 
whole subject is treated with intelligence and can- 
dor, and with freedom from bigotry and intolerance, 
most creditable to the author. We have found 
its chapters full of interest, and not the least so 
were those portions of the work which related to 
the liturgy of Baxter and to the Presbyterian Di- 
rectory of Worship. It is not Canon Lucbock’s 
first venture into the field of authorship, and he 
deserves to be welcomed into the domain of his- 
tory. 


os 


CHANCELLORSVILLE AND GETTYS- 
BURG. By ABNER DOUBLEDAY, Brevet Major- 
General U. S. A., and late Major-General 
U. S. V., commanding First Corps at Gettys- 
burg. pp. 243. New York: CHARLES SCRIB- 
NER’S SONS, 1882. 


The sixth volume of the campaigns of the civil 
war extends from the appointment of General 
Hooker to the retreat of General Lee after the 
decisive battle of Gettysburg, and is as full of 
interest as any of its predecessors, General 
Doubleday, by his acquaintance with the principal 
officers on both sides and with the statesmen of 
the day, and by his participation in the battle of 
Gettysburg, was especially qualified for the task 
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assigned him, and he has made the most of his 
advantage. He has given a vivid description of 
the utter rout of the Eleventh Corps at Chan- 
cellorsville, and if censure falls heavily upon its 
commander, General Howard, it is more than 
justified by the facts and the proof. We fear we 
cannot say so much of the purpose of General 
Meade to retreat at Gettysburg after the first 
day, or at any time, and it looks a little as if 
General Doubleday was writing his book to fit 
his testimony on the conduct of the war and to 
defend a theory. The volume is well furnished 
with maps and will be widely read. 


THE ANTIETAM AND FREDERICKS- 
BURG. By FRANCIS WINTHROP PALFREY, 
Brevet Brigadier-General U. S. V., and for- 
merly Colonel Twentieth Massachusetts In- 
fantry, Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and of the Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts. pp. 228. New York: 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 1882. 


It was a happy conception of the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner to publish a history of our civil war in a 
series of monographs, in nearly every instance 
written by those who were participants in the 
scenes they describe, and who have a special apti- 
tude for the work assigned them. It is to be 
completed in twelve volumes, and we do not 
hazard much in saying that it will be not only 
the latest, but the best of the histories of the war 
which have thus far been written, ** The Antietam 
and Fredericksburg,” by General Palfrey, is the 
fifth of the series, and is hy no means the least 
interesting, though it is the history, in the one 
case, but of a partial success, and in the other of 
a serious disaster to the Union arms, General 
Palfrey holds the pen of a ready writer, and his 
descriptions of the two battles are picturesque and 
vivid: he makes his readers eye-witnesses of the 
dread conflict, they see the fierce onset of armed 
men and hear the clash of arms. His work is 
mainly narrative, and, as such, is full of interest, 
but it also abounds with criticisms, some of them 
sharp to severity upon the acts and the actors, 
It should be borne in mind that twenty years 
have elapsed since the two battles were fought, 
and the critic looks upon them not from the view- 
point of Generals McClellan and Burnside. He 
has the benefit of all the light that has been 
thrown upon the subject by subsequent research, 
and it is easier now to tell how the battles should 
have been fought, with our knowledge of the 
situation on both sides, than it was in 1862, when 
much of our light was only darkness to the Army 
of the Potomac. General Palfrey writes fearlessly 
and with candor, and much of his criticism will 
be accepted without demur, but to much of it ex- 
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ception will be taken by military men, There is 
httle doubt that McClellan's Fabian policy was 
carried to extreme. He was McClellan cunctator ; 
McClellan the unready ; and many of the sharpest 
of General Palfrey’s censures will find willing ears, 
while more, perhaps, will be deaf to his words of 
praise, where he says, ‘‘that there are strong 
grounds for believing that he was the best com- 
mander the Army of the Potomac ever had.” 
Fredericksburg was fought by the lamented Gen- 
eral Burnside. No one can rise from the perusal 
of General Palfrey’s history of the battle without 
a thorough conviction that it was a dreadful mis- 
take. It should never have been fought ; there 
was no possibility of success, Whatever may 
have been General Burnside’s other qualities, he 
had not those which characterize great generals, 
and his rashness was more to be deplored than 
General McClellan’s hesitation, 





SKETCHES OF DEBATE IN THE FIRST 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1789- 
go-91. By WiuLitam Mac tay, a Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Edited by Geo, W. Har- 
ris, of Harrisburg, Pa., compiler of Harris’ 
Reports of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
pp. 357- Harrisburg: LANE S, Hart, Prin- 
ter and Binder. 


One-half of the members of the first Senate of 
the United States were members of the conven- 
tion that formed our Constitution, and of the 
other half many were men of distinguished fame. 
The subjects upon which they were called to act 
were of the greatest importance to the infant gov- 
ernment and to its future prosperity. They in- 
cluded the titles which were to be borne by the 
President and other functionaries, the location of 
the permanent seat of government, the establish- 
ment of the judiciary, the funding of the public 
debt, and the enactment of the first tariff. Un- 
fortunately, the Senate sat with closed doors, and 
we have no report of its debates and but little 
knowledge of their proceedings, except such as 
may be found in the scant allusions to them in 
the writings of the elder Adams, Madison, Jeffer- 
son, and others. The work of Mr. Maclay, a 
Senator from Pennsylvania, is not only a work of 
great interest, but one of historical value. It is 
a continuous diary of the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate during its first two years, and, so far as is 
known, it is the only work of the kind in exist- 
ence. We have the results of the Senate’s actions 
in the laws that were passed, and Mr. Maclay 
gives us the processes and the considerations which 
moved the fathers of the Republic; and it will be 
a source of surprise to some to find in the first 
Senate the self-seeking, not to say corruption, 
which has characterized the politics of later days, 
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The fathers of the Republic had axes to grind. 
Mr. Maclay was a man of strict integrity, and 
while in his judgment of persons—even of Wash- 
ington, John Adams; and Robert Morris—there 
are strong traces of the partisan, and they are to 
be cautiously received, yet, as a record of facts, 
his diary is a valuabie authority—it supplies a 
missing link in our early history. Much of it 
will be new to this generation ; all of it will be 
of interest. It is a contribution to our historical 
literature which we gladly welcome, and we can- 
not refrain from expressing our surprise that it is 
now for the first time given to the world, 


THE NATION’S HERO. IN MEMORIAM. 
THE LIFE OF JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 
TWENTIETH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
States. By J. M. Bunpy. With an Ac- 
count of the President’s Death and Funeral 
Obsequies. pp. 300. New York: A.S. BARNES 
& Co. 1881. 


Of the many lives of President Garfield, we 
have seen none that will compare with that by 
Major Bundy. He had every possible facility for 
getting at the facts, much of his work being writ- 
ten at Mentor, as it were under General Gar- 
field’s own eye, and he was a practised writer. 
He understood the art of condensation, and we 
have in this work a complete résumé of the life 
of its distinguished subject from his birth in a log 
cabin to his burial at Cleveland, mourned by a 
nation’s tears. It makes a handsome volume, 
and it is illustrated with portraits of General Gar- 
field, as a boy, soldier, and statesman, with por- 
traits of his mother, wife, and children, and with 
pictures of the houses in which he had lived, be- 
ginning with the log cabin and ending with the 
White House and Elberon. The volume is 
worthy of a place in the library, and will become 
a part of our permanent biographical literature. 


THE HERO OF COWPENS. A CENTEN- 
NIAL SKETCH, pp. 295. New York and Chi- 
cago: A. S, BARNES & Co. 


We have here what may almost be called a life 
of Morgan, one of the most distinguished of the 
generals of the Revolution, and written by a 
lady. For her substantial facts she relies upon 
Botta, Graham, Greene, Bancroft, and other 
authorities; but, if she writes somewhat in the 
spirit of Parson Weems, it is fair to say that she 
owns that she has set her hero in a poetic light. 
Morgan has no faults, and seems to be the only 
general who is so fortunate. Arnold represents 
total depravity, and.the authoress would hardly 
bury his leg, which was wounded in the Americ: 1 
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service, with the honors of war. Lee, of course, 
is a traitor, and Gates also. Greene is jealous 
and overrated, and Washington hardly escapes 
censure, But Morgan is the Bayard of the war, 
sans peur et sans reproche. He is followed through 
his whole career with words of praise. Cowpens 
is the battle of the seven years’ struggle. The 
sketch is full of interest and is timely ; it is illus- 
trated with portraits of the chief generals and 
with plans of the war, and it does not detract 
from its merits that it is the work of an advocate 
and not of a judge. 


ATLANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN 
Woritp. By IcNatTius DONNELLY, _ Illus- 
trated, 12mo, pp. 480. New York: HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 1882. 


This book forms a piece of intrepid but by 
no means useless speculation. It will at least 
serve to draw attention anew to a subject every 
way worthy of the consideration of scientific 
minds, The story of Atlantis, which scholars 
have generally inclined to regard as a fable of 
Plato, has, indeed, received serious attention 
from time to time, and some attempts have been 
made to prove that the narrative of the old 
Greek, which tells of a great continent once ex- 
isting in the Atlantic, is not altogether the off- 
spring of a warm imagination, but that the nar- 
rative, substantially, conveys historic truth, The 
author of the above work, however, has treated 
the subject as no one ever treated it before—un- 
consciously, perhaps, showing the worthlessness 
‘as well as the worth of certain lines of discussion, 
The weakness in some parts of the work is so ap- 
parent that one might almost suspect the author 
of deliberate design ; yet the argument is never- 
theless presented with a seriousness which does 
not favor the theory that his main object was to 
make an attractive book. That a continent 
once existed in the central portion of the Atlan- 
tic, as taught by Plato, is by no means unreason- 
able; but if this ever comes to be an article of 
historic belief—as, indeed, is likely to prove the 
case—it will be established by a more scientific 
process than that which our author employs. That 
great changes have taken place in the Atlantic 
within comparatively recent times, is perfectly 
well understood ; and the fact that man was once 
able to walk on foot from Egypt to Greenland, 
passing through pleasant forests, viewing on the 
way tropical animals sporting on the bank of the 
Thames, is quite as certain as that the overland 
route to the Pacific was trodden before the emi- 
grant went to the Golden Gate on the iron rail. 
But whether men, in the olden times, with a few 
portages only, could travel from Spain or Africa 
to South America and the West Indies, remains 
to be demonstrated. Our author thinks that 
this was the case. It is certainly probable, but 
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the Atlantic surveys and soundings warrant no 
such conclusions as he has drawn respecting the 
former existence of the continent of Atlantis ; nor 
does his treatment of the Deluge Legends seem to 
be in harmony with those philosophical principles 
which must guide the historical investigator in 
seeking to test the value of tradition. Plato 
tells us that the country called Atlantis sank in 
the sea, and this alleged event, our author infers, 
is the foundation of the deluge literature found 
all over the world, even as Atlantis was the seat 
of the human race and the home of whatever has 
made the history of man glorious and great. In 
this book, therefore, which really contains a great 
amount of useful knowledge, the author seeks to 
prove too much. More moderate claims would 
answer every purpose, though he has, perhaps, 
done a gvod work in showing what an enthusi- 
astic writer can really find to say on the subject. 
This, however, is by no means the end of the 
matter. A rigid science may yet be applied to 
the investigation, though before much progress is 
made the mind must be disabused of that still 
stubborn prejudice which stands opposed to the 
serious prosecution of studies of this kind, and 
even to the bulk of pre-Columbian investigation. 
To point out errors in detail is not the object of 
this notice, while the extravagance characterizing 
this production will defeat and thus take care of 
itself. Nevertheless, we are glad that the book 
has been written, and that publishers have been 
found to bring it out in an attractive style. The 
author is a diligent inquirer, and has produced an 
exceedingly interesting work—one, indeed, well 
deserving the examination of the general reader, 
who ‘may find his curiosity quickened and his 
mind prepared for more severe investigation, 





ETUDE SUR UNE CARTE INCONNUE, 
LA PREMIERE DRESSEE PAR LOUIS JOLIET en 
1674. Aprés son exploration du Mississippi 
avec le P. JAQUES MARQUETTE en 1673, par 
Gabriel Gravier. Paris; MAISONNEUVE ET 
Cig, Libraires-Editeurs, quai Voltaire 25 ; pp. 
49. 1880. 


As the people are just now showing unusual 
interest in the subject of La Salle’s so-called 
** Discovery ’’ of the Mississippi, it may not prove 
amiss to call attention to M. Gravier’s monograph, 
printed in advance from the proceedings of the 
Americanistes ; for if the word ‘‘ discover” is 
used in its true sense, simply meaning to uncover 
what previously was understood to exist, there 
can be no objection to the term, That La Salle 
made no “ discovery,” in the too generally ac- 
cepted sense of the word, deserves to be more 
generally known. That he explored the Missis- 
sippi and advertised the special value of that 
stream to the world at large, cannot be denied. 
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In the same sense Henry Hudson “‘ discovered ” 
the river that now bears his name, though the 
river was known by Europeans early in the 16th 
century, Hudson having been recommended to 
explore the river by his friend, Captain John 
Smith. The proof that La Salle was not the 
first to make known the course of the Missis- 
sippi, is found in the map which accompanies the 
monograph of M. Gravier—a map drawn by the 
explorer, Louis Joliet, in 1674, which date it 
bears ; its existence in that year being attested 
by Frontenac, the Governor of Canada, Joliet, 
in his Letter to Frontenac, contained in an escut- 
cheon on the map, says that the discovery of this 
river, which was called ‘* Buade,’’ took place in 
** 1673 and 1674,” or about ten years before La 
Salle made his voyage down the Father of Waters. 
This was the achievement of some Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries, who did the work, sketched the outline 
of their journey for Joliet, and said no more 
about it, not caring who might get the credit of 
the performance. The map in question, which 
M. Gravier discusses with the fullest knowledge 
of the whole question of La Salle, to which pre- 
viously he had devoted a volume, is preserved in 
the Library of the Depot of Marine Charts at 
Paris, The chart is imperfect, and contains 
much that is conjectural; yet, nevertheless, this 
is the earliest known chart that lays down the 
great lakes, and the Mississippi running to the sea ; 
for the author or authors had actually seen the 
Ottawa, the Wisconsin, the Illinois, the Ohio, 
and the Arkansas, which, with the great river 
to which they are tributary, are distinctly laid 
down, The ‘‘Buade” appears as the mighty 
stream to-day called the Mississippi ; and, though 
our author’s sympathies are with La Salle, he dis- 
cusses all the related questions with discrimina- 
tion and fairness, even as Joliet claimed nothing 
for himself ; in all his maps, generously recogniz- 
ing what La Salle had accomplished in the upper 
waters, and addressing Frontenac with joy in 
making known the fact that a magnificent high- 
way existed from the lakes to the Mexican gulf. 
La Salle knew this fact when he began its de- 
scent, as well as Henry Hudson knew of the ex- 
istence of the North River, the ancient Rio San 
Antonio of the Spanish maps, when, in 1609, he 
ascended that stream. Maps may yet be found 
to reveal the names of the now unknown Jesuits, 
who, in 1673, all unconscious of the value of their 
work, were borne along the swift flowing tide, 
upon which, the sad companions of Cabeza de 
Vaca had gazed, not comprehending, so far as 
we know, its value to mankind, nor even, per- 
haps, in their misery staying to ask whether the 
turbid flood that they crossed was a river or an 
inlet of the sea. M. Gravier, in this monograph, 
has made a rare addition to our Americana, the 
large map being produced in the brilliant colors 
of the original, and the entire work being charac- 
terized by judgment and good taste, 











LITERARY NOTICES 


HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF 
UNITED STATES History, from the Abori- 
ginal Period to 1876, containing brief sketches 
of important events and conspicuous actors, By 


BENSON J. Lossinc, LL.D. Illustrated by 
over one thousand engravings. In two vol- 
umes, pp. 1605. New York: HarPER & 
BROTHERS. 1881. 


In undertaking this work the publishers pro- 
jected an enterprise that promised great benefit to 
students of history, and they are entitled to much 
credit for what they have actually achieved, even 
though‘the result, in the first edition, may not ap- 
pear altogether so satisfactory as desired, An 
admirable general plan has been laid out, and in 
future editions, for the work is one that will al- 
ways be in demand, the conception of author and 
publishers may be realized with advantage to 
themselves and the reader. Happily the history 
of our country has not yet become so unwieldy as 
to render it impossible to throw into a convenient 
encyclopedic form nearly, if not quite, all the sub- 
jects that claim the attention of readers at large. 
In a work of this kind, however, which seeks a 
broad constituency, one should not expect any 
exhaustive compilation. It is not to be supposed 
that every specialist is going to find in such a 
work the fullest information on obscure topics 
that do not interest half a dozen souls. Hence, 
some of the criticisms on this work are not well 
grounded. Still, though the general plan is good, 
it has faults; and we have to call attention to the 
fact, that a work of this kind cannot exactly hope 
to become an authority, at least unless it distinctly 
shows some of those qualities which result from 
the work of specialists, acting on the co-operative 
plan. Even then the highest value of such a work 
would consist, not so much in seeking to be an 
authority, as in pointing out authorities and 
sources of information, a department of usefulness 
that the present volume ignores, Again, while 
topics that certainly ought to be mentioned are 
left out, others do not show the results of recent 
investigations, and ignore important discoveries 
well known to the most of those who are at all 
familiar with the recent publications of historical, 
literary, and other learfed societies. The failure 
with respect to many prominent New England 
subjects is very noticeable, while errors in the 
statement of facts are altogether too abundant. 
Under the circumstances this, perhaps, was inevit- 
able, and these matters are referred to, not for 
the purpose of discouraging those concerned, but 
rather with reference to that improvement in fu- 
ture editions which the accomplished editor, 
who has rendered so many valuable services to 
American history, very well understands how to 
effect. It is to be hoped that a new edition may 
be brought out soon, 



































